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REMARKS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.* 
BY J. L. PEIRCE, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


The moral and intellectual education of children has, of late years, 
claimed an unprecedented share of public attention. Schools and 
seminaries of learning, designed for both sexes and all ages, from 
lispiog infants, who can scarcely count two summers’ suns, to those 
of riper years and matured understandings, well versed in science 
and the richest attainments of classic lore, have increased with a 
rapidity beyond all human conception. Instructors, caleulated to 
bestow honour on any country, and of whom Europe herself might 
be proud, have come forward upon the stage of action, to rule the 
destinies of our nature by the influence they may now exert upon 
the minds of the rising generation. The opportunities for intel- 
Jectual and moral improvement, abstractedly considered, are within 
the reach of all—and, under this view of the subject, the rising 
generation should be far better, wiser, and happier, than any which 
has preceded it. 

But, in the zeal manifested for intellectual improvunicnt, is there 
no danger of our forgetting or overlooking the fundamental laws of 
our own organisation? The manifestations of mind depend upon 
organised matter, and all matter is governed by certain inherent 
laws which cannot be violated with impunity; but whenever violated, 
& punishment, proportioned to the nature and extent of the offence, 
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is, sooner or later, the inevitable consequence. But because the 
relation of cause and effect is sometimes of that character that they 
are separated from each other by a considerable interval of time, or 
their analogyvand connection cannot be distinctly traced, their rela- 
tionship is disputed, and the salutary influence of such institutions, 
on | rt of our Creator, is rendered abortive. Interest and pre- 
jen ee have a most powerful influence over us, and blind our 

perceptions against the clearest truths of nature; and an 
unwillingness, and ofttimes a determination not to believe aught 
that conflicts with our preconceived opinions, closes the door to con- 
viction. But notwithstanding this array against us, the principle 
remains incontrovertible, that every violation of a law of nature is 
followed by its appropriate and adequate punishment. 

We have said that the manifestations of mind depend upon 
Organised matter. This truth will not, I presume, in this enlight- 
@ned era of the world, be doubted. If it should be, I would refer 
the sceptic to all approved medical and physiological works which 
treat of the nature and functions of the brain, in which he will find 
it amply confirmed. Neither shall we stop to inquire into the con- 
trovertible nature or essence of the mind itself. All that is sufficient 
for our present purpose, is the generally acknowledged fact, that it 
depends in this world upon organised matter for its manifestations. 
True, however, as this may be, it is equally evident that, in the 
systems of instruction usually adopted at the present day, this fact 
is entirely disregarded. The efforts of teachers are chiefly directed 
towards the improvement of the mind, the cultivation and expansion 
of the intellect, as if it were an immaterial principle whose develope- 
ment, even at the earliest periods of existence, could be illimitably 
promoted without a violation of any law of nature. But this is far 
from being the case. In the cultivation and, expansion of the 
faculties of the mind, we act altogether upon organised matter ; and 
this, too, of the most delicate kind—a kind which, while it serves as 
the mediator between body and spirit, partakes so largely of the 
Matare, character, and essential attributes of the furmer, that, with- 
out its proper physical growth and developement, all the manifesta- 
tions of the latter sink into comparative insignificance ; so that, with- 
out a perfect organisation of the brain, the mental powers must be 
proportionally paralysed—without its maintaining a healthy condi- 
tion, they must be rendered proportionally weak and inactive. 

Now, inasmuch as man is a compound being, the healthy action 
of whose mental phenomena depends upon the sanity of his physical 
structure, a question naturally arises, whether, in the education of 
children, the cultivation of the mind should receive all our care, and 
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the body, upon which the mind is dependent, be left to chance for 
its preservation and improvement! Perhaps some may be ready to 
ask, what care does the body require? If we provide it with 
suitable nourishment, and protect it from the inclemencies of the 
weather, it progresses in its developement from infancy to manhood, 
without any especial attention being bestowed upon it. We answer, 
first, that the greatest care which it requires is that of wiles 
from injury. Do nothing to it in opposition to the laws of its 
organisation. Expose net the delicate organ of vision to the bright 
glare of the meridian sun, else the stimulus, which nature has pro- 
vided for its healthy action, will be too powerful for it, and blindness 
will be the consequence. Oppress not the stomach with food 
unsuited to its powers of digestion, else its function will be enfeebled 
or destroyed, by what was designed for its nourishment and growth, 
Excite not the circulatory system with artificial stimuli, else fever 
and subsequent depression will be the certain result. And, above 
all, exact not too great an amount of duty from that most delicate of 
all organs, which is the source of the nervous influence of the whole 
body, as well as of the mental operations, else the health of the phy- 


sical structure, and the strength of the spiritual man, will have to 


pay the forfeit of your indiscretion. These are severally the punish- 
ments ordained by nature for the breach or non-observance of those 
jaws which she has instituted for the preservation of our corporeal 
frames. Secondly: Inasmuch as the vigour of the mind depends on 
the health of the body in general, and particularly upon that portion 


of it whence the nervous energy of the whole system is derived, it is 


in accordance with the dictates of reason and common sense that 
they should be sufficiently matured and strengthened in their 
organisation, previous to their being called into active exercise, to 
enable them to bear without injury the duties required of them. 


Hence we assume the position, that in infancy physical education 


should supersede that of intellect, and afterwards that they s 

proceed simultaneously together. Tie first years of life should be 
appropriated to the developement of the body, without any particular 
effort being made for the expansion of the mind—for it is by the 
strengthening of the body that the mind becomes healthfully and 
permanently invigorated. But if the miad is prematurely or too 
strongly excited, you injure the organisation of the brain, and 
thereby weaken its powers, both intellectually and physically. This 
is fully evinced by the circumstances, that we seldom, if ever, see a 
person of mature years, who has devoted his life, from an early 
period of his existence, to literary or scientific pursuits, whose 


health has not, in a greater or less degree, been sacrificed to it; 
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also that we equally seldom see a child with a precocious intel- 
lect live: to adult age. - Bat, on the contrary, where the physical 
organisation a p bed time to become sufficiently matured before the 
powers of rain are called into undue exercise, by the active 
stimulus tal operations, the health has continued unim- 
paired to the latest periods of existence. And these results are in 
strict accordance with the laws of our organisation. The relation- 
ship of ¢ cause and effect can be distinctly traced in each of them, 
and in the one where a law of our nature is violated, the punishment 
follows as a necessary consequence, although years may elapse, 
during which the individual may escape with apparent impunity. 
And it is from this latter circumstance that arise the unwilliogness, 
the obstinacy, or the blindness, of many in tracing the connection 
between them. Hence, also, the apparent correctness of the asser- 
tions of those who declare that the health of children is not injured 
by the earliest and closest mental exertions, upon the most profound 
subjects of investigation. But that they are mistaken, is, we trust, 
fully apparent from the observations already made. s it is, how- 
ever, a point of vital importance, we will devote a few minutes more 
to its consideration. 

Previous to the seventh year of age, children seem almost univer- 
sally predisposed to diseases of the head. This is occasioned partly 
by natural and partly by artificial causes. Among the former, may 
be mentioned the extremely delicate structure of the brain, its rapid 
developement, and its great vascularity, by which it receives a much 
larger proportion of blood than any other organ of the body. These 
conspire to keep it on the brink of disease, which is at times deve- 
loped by the most trifling of artificial causes, among which may be 
enumerated the gratification of a foolish pride, on the part of mothers 
and nurses, in decorating the head of the infant, by which means it 
is kept in a heated and ofttimes a feverish condition ; and, also, the 
liability of the head to injury by blows, falls, and other accidents. To 
these may likewise be added the want of fresh air, and the greatest 
indiscretions in diet, from which causes diseases are produced, which 
become subsequently transferred to the head. 

.. Now, whenever any portion of the htfman system becomes unduly 
excited by an increase of that stimulus which is natural to it, the 
blood rushes to that part, and produces a degree of irritation or 
inflammation which, in a short time, deranges its functional or 
organic action, thereby constituting disease. Thus, if the stomach 
is oppressed with a mass of indigestible food, a derangement of its 
powers very soon ensues, producing dyspepsia, colic, &c. If a 
sudden or too strong degree of light is admitted to the delicate 
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organ of vision, how exceedingly painful is its first inipression, and 
how terrible are its subsequent effects. What food is to the stomach, 
or light is to the eye, such also is mental exercise to that far more 
delicate and important organ, the brain. They ate respectively the 
proper and natural stimulus to each, and if the two former can be 
injured by an error in kind or degree, far more liable is the latter, 
particularly in the early periods of his existence. What jadi¢ious 
mother would think of loading the stomach of the young and delicate 
infant with that nourishment which is designed for the sturdy farmer, 
or the hardy daily labourer? And do you think that that most deli- 
cate of all organs, the brain, can be loaded without injary with that 
food which is properly the portion of those of mature minds and cul- 
tivated intellects? Surely not! Now, inasmuch as nature provides 
nourishment suitable for the digestive powers of the young, she also 
provides, of her own abundant resourses, for their intellectual 
nourishment, such foodeas will not unduly excite the delicate organ 
which she designs as its recipient. There is no portion of the 
human system that can bear undue exercise without injury, and 
more particularly in younger life. Let a young infant be accus- 
tomed to sustain its weight upon its lower limbs, before the bones 
which connect them with the body shall have become sufficiently 
consolidated, or shall have changed from their original cartilaginous 
condition, and see how entirely destructive of their natural formation 
will be the effect. Notice the spinal column of the hod-carrier, who 
may have commenced his business even long after the work of nature 
shall have been completed in the: formation and pérfection of that 
bony fabric of the human frame, and see what changes of structure 
will there be effected by such undue exercise. Just so it is with the | 
brain. By calling its powers too early into exercise, before its sub- 
stance shall have become sufficiently consolidated, an unnatural 
excitement is produced, which causes a great flow of blood to the 
organ. This produces a degree of irritation, which, continuing for a 
while, increases to inflammation—then a dropsy of the head ensues, 
which, sooner or later, terminatés the career of the little sufferer. 
At other times, a tendency to convulsions, with all their baneful con- 
sequences, is the result. Ss 
But should the process be of a less summary nature, a greater 
activity or an enlargement of the brain ensues. This gives the child 
an appearance of smartness ani of precocity of intellect for a few 
years, that excites the fondest hopes of the parent, and causes an 
increase of attachment which seems strengthened only to end in sad, 
and sometimes awful disappointment—for if life is continued, the 
nervous energy of the brain becomes expended long before the cbild 
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arrives at years of maturity, and he then appears even duller than 
his fellows who were formerly considered as his inferiors; or else, 
the nervous stem acquires a preponderancy at the expense of the 
physical, and the child grows up with enfeebled health and debili- 
tated body, mper irritable, peevish, and morose, hypochon- 
driacal, subject to dyspepsia, affections of the heart, and scrofulous 
diseases, and an innumerable host of ailments which result from such 
infringement of the organic laws of nature ; or else, that most dread- 
ful of all earthly maladies ensues, a loss of those powers which give 
to man the command over the rest of the animated creation—a loss 
of his reasoning faculties. What class of individuals is it, I would 
ask, who are most subject to this terrible disease? Is it not the 
philosopher, whose love of science carries him into the fascinating 
regions of knowledge, until, deprived of sleep, deprived of food, 
deprived of recreation, his brain becomes bewildered with the bound- 
less expanse before him? As Dryden very beautifully observes— 


“Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do these bounds divide.” 


Is it not the statesman, who, with an ambitious spirit seeking for 
fame, and striving for the highest honours of his country, finds his 
course marked with disappointment, and his fondest prospects blasted 
for ever? Is it not the lover, who has indulged in dreams of halcyon 
bliss whose realities he is never to enjoy? Is it not the religious 
enthusiast, who can perceive nothing in the divine attributes but 
eternal wrath and condemnation? These undoubtedly are the ones 
whose minds are most apt to become affected. And why? Because 
they suffer themselves to enter with so deep and intense interest into 
the respective objects of their pursuits, that the excitement becomes 
too great for the delicate organisation of that portion of their frame 
through which every operation of the mind is manifested. If, then, 
such an effect can be produced by an undue degree of excitement 
upon the brain of those whose organisation is perfected, what must 
be -the effect of improper excitement upon the still more delicate 
organisation of those brains in ‘which the nervous system naturally 
predominates, and which are readily affected by the slightest stimulus 
that can be applied to them? 

It should be remembered, that the brains of very young children 
are not only of an extremely delicate nature, but quite imperfect in 
developement and organisation. 

Bichat, one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, and to 
whom the science is indebted for many of its most valuable disco- 
veries, describes it as being at the seventh year “ in a very soft con- 
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‘dition, and almost fluid under the finger.” Meckel, apathan grant 
anatomist, gives its weight at this period as “about ten ounces ;” 

“ but,” says he, “so abundant is its supply of blood in infaney, that 
its weight becomes doubled during the first six months. From this 
time it continues to increase more rapidly than r organ of 
the body, although it is not until the seventh year ¢ that all ite 
parts are formed.” At the period of adult life, the usual weight is 
about three and a half pounds. Its consistency is, during this time, 
also gradually increasing, and it thereby becomes more and more 
capable of performing, without injury, the all-important functions 
which it is designed to fulfil in the great scale of creation, so that 
from the semi-fluid, or gelatinous condition in which it first appears, 
it becomes gradually converted into a mass sufficiently solid to 
retain its form when deprived of the bony casement with which it is 
surrounded. 

We do not mean to assert that a single instance of undue intel- 
lectual effort will occasion disease of the brain, any more than one 
instance of gluttony or dissipation will produce a permanent derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. On the contrary, the recuperative 
powers of the system are constantly endeavouring to repair the 
injury, and, unless the laws of our organisation are repeatedly 
violated, the individual may escape with apparent, although not 
entire, impunity—for the punishment of the infringement of an 
organic law must and will ensue, although it_may be mild in its 
operation, and of short continuance. But the constant or repeated 
violation of these laws must eventually be followed by consequences 
more or less serious and permanent, according to their nature and 
extent. 

Now, in many instances children are sent to school at the age of 
four, three, and even of two years, when their physical powers 
require all the nervous energy of the system in their developement, 
instead of having this nervous energy expended in producing a mor- 
bid growth of the brain, and a precocious intellect which, sooner or 
later, must hasten the child’s death—for it is seldom that we see a 
child with a large head live to adult life. This is one great cause of 
the present generation being so much more weakly than were our 
ancestors. ‘Their early years were spent in such a way that their 
physical powers could expand, and they became vigorous and 
healthy. But we task the minds of the young long before they are. 
able to bear it, as if we thought they could gain no information 
except from books. Nature, however, is the great and proper in- 
structress of the young. From her they can learn such things as are 
suited to their comprehension without tasking the mjnd, and thereby 
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exciting the brain. In the construction of a dam along the course of 
the water stream, in the flying of a kite, in playing at marbles, yea, 
even in the falling of an apple, or the throwing of a stone, they can 
acquire as necessary and wholesome truths as any problem of Euclid 
or algebraical proposition can impart to them. But, when put to 
school at so early an age, they acquire a kind of parrot knowledge 
of many abstract propositions which they cannot understand, and 
relate many facts of history and of science for which their intel. 
lectual faculties are not at all adequate. This is fully evinced by 
the numerous publications of the present day, such as “ Early Les. 
sons in Geography,” “ Botany,” “ History,” “ Bible Lessons,” &c., 
designed, as the authors express them, “ particularly for children 
from two to six years of age ;” and such is the eager desire of the 
present generation for the accumulation of wealth, that, like the 
vender of ardent spirits, they care not how many bodies and minds 
are eternally ruined by the sale of such things, so that a small 
pittance is added to their filthy lucre. But let not parents be 
anxious for the early instruction of their children in such ways as 
will either task their memories, or produce a distaste or utter disgust 
for future literary acquirements. Let them not be uneasy lest they 
should be considered ignoramuses, in consequence of their unac- 
quaintance with the alphabet during those years in which nature 
requires all the vital powers to perfect the organisation of that 
physical structure, so essential to their future health and intellectual 
vigour. Let them rejoice rather, if, as was said of the celebrated 
Adam Clark in his younger years, they are capable of rolling big 
stones, in preference to their manifesting a precocity of intellect and 
maturity of understanding which may, for a while, astonish the world, 
but which is a sure harbinger of mental disease, of bodily infirmities, 
or of premature death. And let me again state, that such early 
developement of the intellect very seldom continues to adult age; 
for if the life of the child does not fall a sacrifice to this unnatural 
stimulus, his health becomes impaired, or else the nervous energy 
becomes expended by the time he arrives at the age of fifteen. years, 
or thereabouts; and afterwards he shows no signs of intellectual 
vigour beyond that manifested by the rest of his associates. But let 
me adduce the evidence of others in corroboration of the assertions I 
have made. 

Tissot, a very able physician who lived in the time of Zimmer- 
man, speaks thus:—‘ Long continued application in infancy destroys 
life. I have seen young children of great mental activity who mani- 
fested a passion for learning far above their age, and I foresaw with | 
grief the fate that awaited them. They commenced their career as 
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prodigies, and finished by becoming persons of very weak minds. 
The age of infancy is consecrated by nature to those exercises 
which fortify and strengthen the body, and not to study, which 
enfeebles and prevents its proper increase and developement.” In 
another place he says, “Of ten infants destined for different avoca- 
tiows, I should prefer that the one who is to study through life 
should be the least learned at the age of twelve.” 

The distinguished Hufeland, physician to the king of Prussia, in his 
valuable work on the Art of Prolonging Life, observes :—*“ Intel- 
lectual effort in the first years of life is very injurious. All labour 
of the mind which is required of children before their seventh year, 
is in opposition to the laws of nature, and will prove injurious to the 
organisation and prevent its proper developement.” 

Dr. Spurzheim, with whose researches into*the moral and intel- 
jectual powers of man you are all more or less acquainted, says in 
his Essay upon the Elementary Principles of Educgation—“ Many 
parents anxiously strive to cultivate the intellect of their children, 
aud neglect to fortify their constitution. They believe that children ‘ 
cannot too soon learn to read and write. Their children, therefore, 
are obliged to remain many hours in school, breathing an impure 
air, while they ought to be developing the organs of the body by 
exercise. The more delicate the children are, and the more their 
affections and minds are precocious, the more important it is that 
the above error should be avoided; if it is not, premature death is 
often the consequence of this infraction of the laws of nature. The 
mind ought never to be cu:tivated at the expense of the body, and 
physical education ought to precede that of intellect, and then pro- 
ceed simultaneously with it, without cultivating one faculty to the 
neglect of others—for health is the base, and instruction the orna- 
ment, of education.” 

Julien, a French writer, observes—‘ The course to be adopted 
with children for the first ten years of life, is neither to press nor 
torment them; but by plays, exercise of body, entire liberty, wisely 
regulated and good nourishment, to effect the salutary and progres- 
sive developement of the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties, 
and by continual amusement and freedom from chagrin, (which 
injures the tempers of children,) they will arrive at the tenth year 
without suspecting that they have been made to learn any thing; 
they will not have distinguished between study and recreation; all 
they know they will have learned freely, voluntarily, and always in 
play. The advantages obtained by this course are, good health, 
grace, agility, gaiety, and happiness; a character, frank and 
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generous; a memory properly exercised; a sound judgment, anda 
cultivated mind.” 

I might add to these quotations similar testimonials from many of 
the most distinguished writers in Europe and America, but it is 
unnecessary. In proof, too, of the above positions, it might easily 
be proved, that not a few of the most illustrious names which adorn 
the pages of history, were of those who first cultivated their physical 
powers, and were by no means distinguished in early life for any 
manifestations of mind. Among this number, were Virgil, Demos. 
thenes, Shakspeare, Gibbon, Scott, Byron, Davy, Newton, Franklin, 
and a host of others, whose names time will not permit me to men- 
tion. Parents should not, therefore, be discouraged if their children 
do not early afford any positive indications of genius or mental 
superiority. 

(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE II. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY IN THE FORMATION OF MAR- 
RIAGEs.* 


Being the substance of a Public Lecture, delivered by Mr. Alexander Smart, 
Secretary of the Dundee Mechanics’ Phrenological Society. 


In treating of the application of the principles of phrenology in 
the formation of marriages, it will be necessary to advert to the 
group of the social faculties, from which springs the impulse to the 
connubial union. The first of these is Amativeness. From this 
faculty the sexual feeling originates. The organ is generally larger 
in males-than in females. Its size is known chiefly by the breadth 
of the neck from ear to ear; in new-born children it is the least 
developed of all the cerebral parts. It attains its full maturity 
between eighteen and twenty six years old, at which latter age it is 
equal to about one-seventh of the whole brain. When its develope- 
ment is very large, it leads to libertinism and conjugal infidelity ; 
but when under the guidance of the moral and reflecting faculties, it 
excites to mutual kindness, and the exercise of all the milder 
amenities between the sexes. The second is Philoprogenitivenes, or 
love of offspring. This faculty is in general much stronger in the 


*From the 38th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
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female than in the male, and more so in some females than in others. 
In society, great differences are observable among individuals, in the 
manifestation of this feeling: some cannot endure the incessant and 
teazing prattle of children (as they choose to call it); while of others 
it is the highest delight to witness their innocent gambols, soothe 
them under their petty crosses, and caress them with the strongest — 
demonstrations of affection. The feeling shows itself in the girl, in 
her early attachment to dolls; it continues to grow with her growth, 
and strengthen with her strength, long after she becomes 


“A happy mother, ’mid the smiles 
Of ripened worth, and sunny beauty.” 


The last faculty of the social group is Adhesiveness, from which 
springs the instinctive tendency to attachment. Like Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, the organ is generally larger in the female than in the 
male ; and consequently, to use the words of a powerful phrenolo- 
gical writer, we find the feeling manifested “ with a constancy and 
fervour in woman, which it would be in vain to expect from man. 
It has been truly said, that the most generous and friendly man is 
selfish in comparison with woman. There is no friend like a loving 
and affectionate wife. Man may love, but it is almost always with a - 
view to his own gratification ; but when a woman bestows her love, 
she does it with her heart and soul.” 

These faculties minister highly to human happiness, when gratified 
in accordance with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect; 
but when not controlled by these higher powers, their gratification is 
pregnant with evil. If under the dictates of Amativeness and Adhe- 
siveness, a partner be chosen of whom ‘the other faculties do not 
approve, bitter days of repentance must arrive, as soon as the former 
feelings begin to languish, and tlhe moral sentiments and intellect to 
receive offence from the qualities of the individual. On the other 
hand, if the domestic affections are guided by intellect to an object 
pleasing to itself and the moral faculties, these themselves will be 
gratified; they wiil double the delights afforded by the domestic 
affections, and render the enjoyment lasting. Another principle is, 
that the manifestation of any faculty in others, stimulates to action the 
same faculty in us. Thus when any individual addresses us in the 
language of Self-esteem and Destructiveness, the same faculties are 
awakened in us, and we are impelled to return a correspondingly 
bitter answer; but let us be addressed under the influence of Adhe- 
siveness and Benevolence, and our answer will partake of the warmth 
and affection arising from these feelings. Again, when any faculty 
becomes spontaneously active by being presented with its appropriate 
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object, it calls other faculties of a like class into activity. It seems 
to be upon this principle that lovers are more amiable in each other's 
eyes than they appear to the rest of the world: for while in each 
other’s society, the domestic faculties are called into a state of 
delightful activity ; these, again, rouse Ideality, Benevolence, Vene. 
ration, and Conscientiousness, which greatly heighten the delight 
experienced by them in their interviews with each other. Tf need 
not farther enlarge upon this part of my subject: each of you, pro. 
bably, has either already experienced the delightful sensations hinted 
at, or will hereafter; for the feeling is so universal, that we may 
triumphantly ask with the poet, 


“ Where is the heart that has not bow’d, 
A slave, almighty love, to thee ? 
Look at the cold, the gay, the proud, 

And is there one among them free ?” 


Some, possessing fine temperaments and a good endowment of the 
domestic and moral faculties, experience in these moments the most 
ecstatic joy. Moore has described it as a 


“ Light, that ne’er will shine again 
On life’s dull stream.” 


We may here remark, that these pleasurable feelings are denied to 
the sensualist. Milton has truly said, that “ the embrace of larlots 
is tasteless, joyless, unendeared ;” and phrenology shows clearly how 
this arises—it is the momentary gratification of one or more of the 
inferior feelings, by which the moral faculties, with Self-esteem, and 
generally Love of Approbation, are wounded. 

Hav.ng made these preliminary observations, I shall proceed to 
notice the principles upon which marriages are contracted in savage 
life and in the different orders of civilised society, and to point out 
how far these princip'es are in accordance with phrenology ; next, I 
shall attempt to lay down and elucidate some of these principles, 
give a summary of the whole, and conclude with an address to the 
youth of both sexes, upon the practical application of them as guides 
to conduct. I begin, then, with the native of New Holland. His 
mode of courtship is certainly unique—nor is there much danger of 
its being adopted in any other country. Goaded by the impulses of 
Amativeness, he provides himself with a club, endeavours to discover 
the retreat of another tribe—if a hostile one, so much the better— 
in the neighbourhood of which he lies in ambush until night over- 
take them; and when, by the light of the fires, he discovers a female 
straying to any distance from the encampment, he rushes upon her 
from his hiding-place, levels her with his club, seizes her by the 
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feet, and runs with her to some secret spot, regardless of the injuries 
which she may receive from her head striking against the roots of 
trees or stones during the flight. Every one must consider such 
conduct savage in the extreme, but it is in perfect accordance with 
the organisation. All is animalised, and from a head and mind like 
his, much higher conduct cannot be expected. Nor let us, on other 
grounds, too rashly condemn the untutored savage. He, it is true, 
inflicts physical pain in the accomplishment of his purpose, but he 
makes the amende honourable, by adhering to her as his wife, and 
by using every endeavour to heal the wounds he has caused; while, 
on the other Hand, the European seducer, with all his intellectual 
and moral superiority, in place of merely inflicting physical pain, 
abandons his victim to mental agony, and leaves her to the scorn of 
an ungenerous and an unpitying world—a prey to “ remorse, regret, 
and shame.” Happily, however, seduction is not a prevailing vice 
among the humbler sons of toil; it is a depravity which, it is to be 
feared, the higher ranks of men will continue to practise until they 
add to their wealth the nobility of virtue. So much for love in 
savage life. Let us now turn to that of the nobility of our own 
country, of a sketch of which, as given in Mr. Fox’s Repository, I 
gladly avail myself. “When (the writer asks) the education of 
their daughters is ended, what then remains for them? Are they 
not led like lambs to the slaughter? Are they not put up for sale 
at the fashionable shambles? where they are brought out to be 
exposed to the highest bidder, with more real coarseness, though 
disguised under the veil of hypocrisy, than it is the lot of female 
servants to undergo at a statue fair. Are their feelings ever con- 
sulted—their likings or dislikings? Are they not bidden to sit, and 
to walk, and to recline, in those modes which are most likely to 
attract the eyes of the chapman? May they speak ere they are 
spoken to, and are they not required to overcome every feeling of 
repugnance when a likely bidder appears, to make his offers? Are 
they not studiously instructed that marriage is not an affair of judg- 
ment, afiection, or love, but merely a matter of bargain or sale; for 
the purpose of securing as much of wealth or station, or both, as 
they can possibly achieve? Are not the whole arrangements made 
with diplomatic caution, and is not a half concluded bargain 
frequently broken off in consequence of a better offer? Disguise 
this conduct as you will (adds the author), under the fine sounding 
names of honourable alliance, excellent match, and other specious 
terms, which have been invented to make interest look like affection; 
but such marriages, entered into by a female for wealth or station, 
are at best but prostitution clothed in the robes of sanctity. And 
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what is the result? The lordling is soon tired of his new toy, and 
wanders in quest of fresh excitement, leaving his victim to her own 
sad thoughts, and the consciousness that there exist desirable things 
which neither wealth nor station can purchase.” It is to be hoped 
that this picture of our aristocracy is highly coloured, and not nearly 
so universally true as the respected writer believes it to be. If it be 
accurate, however, marriage amongst our nobility is nearly as much 
an affair of the animal faculties as is the marriage of the New 
Hollander. In the savage, the activity of Amativeness rouses 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Destructiveness; in the peer, it 
excites Acquisitiveness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approbativeness; 
while Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, are kept in a 
state of abeyance to these inferior faculties, and left ungratified. 
And what is the result? Mutual loathing and disgust quickly ensue 
—libertinism becomes the pastime of the peer; too often the 
infidelity of his consort ensues; and the progeny of this unhappy 
marriage inherit the powerful animal, and weak moral and reflect- 
ing, faculties of the parents. While such selfishness and ignorance 
of the Creator’s laws are to be found in what is called exclusive 
society, we have little reason to wonder, if their inferiors in the 
middle ranks partake in some degree of the same fashionable debase- 
ment ; and accordingly we find, that the same pursuit after wealth inthe 
formation of the marriage compact characterises many of this class. 
Hence the questions—* What money has she!—lIs there any pro- 
perty ?” are usually the first that are put by one who hears of the 
marriage of a friend. Intellectual and moral considerations are 
either given to the winds, or regarded as secondary to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. I do not mean that it is always so; but it will be 
admitted that individuals of this class too generally consider a mar- 
riage wise or. foolish, according as the dower is ample or deficient. 
Nor can a favourable description of the conduct of the opezative 
classes be always given in this respect. It is a daily occurrence to 
see a mere boy and girl, under the blind influence of the sexual feel- 
ing alone, rush into marriage, destitute alike of the means necessary 
to enable them to sit down with comfort in their own house, and of 
the judgment to retrieve a past error ;—ignorant of each other’s dis- 
positions, unacquainted with the duties they have to fulfil, and des- 
titute of the physical strength which might enable them to emerge 
from poverty. Hence quarrels often ensue—home loses the attrac- 
tions it ought to possess—want and all its attendant train of miseries 
overtake them. Philoprogenitiveness is wounded by the death of the 
children in infancy, from want of sufficient care and sustenance ;— - 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness, also lacerated, give rise to feel- 
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ings of remorse, when reflection points to the absence of parental 
aitention and moral training ;—Self-esteem and Love of Approbation 
are rendered painfully active by the consciousness of inferiority ;— 
life is embittered by domestic feud and the immorality of the off- 
spring, and shortened by excessive labour and irregular habits. It 
is thus that marriages contracted for the direct gratification of the 
domestic faculties, without reference to the moral and intellectual 
powers, prove ultimately unsatisfactory, and pregnant with evil to 
both parties. Happily, however, there are many exceptions to this 
picture in the humbler walks of life ; because many estimable indi- 
viduals intermarry, as it were, by accident, without any previous 
knowledge of the principles which ought to regulate their choice. 
Some of these principles I shall now proceed to lay down and briefly 
illustrate. 

Man, as an organised being, is subject to organic laws. One of 
these laws is, that a healthy and vigorous constitution of body in 
the parents, is necessary to communicate existence in a perfect state 
to the offspring. The progeny of too young or imperfectly deve- 
loped parents will be feeble, and probably short-lived. 

Another organic law is, that mental talents and dispositions are 
transmitted by hereditary descent; or, more shortly, that “like 
begets like,” subject to some important modifications; and that 
mental and moral endowments are determined by the form, size, and 
constitution of brain. ‘The temperaments indicate, to a certain 
extent, this constitution. It seems a general rule, also, that the 
faculties which predominate in power and activity in the parents, 
when the organic existence of the child commences, determine its 
future mental dispositions. 

The first of these laws will not be denied by any ; yet, though of 
great practical importance, it is often, from ignorance, overlooked. 
An individual with weak lungs, indicated by a compressed chest, 
stooping shoulders, and other symptoms that may be known to him- 
self, should carefully avoid intermarrying with another so con- 
stituted ; because the offspring will prove subject ta pulmonary com- 
plaints that may carry them off in infancy; or if, by careful nursing, 
they should be enabled to survive that period, they will most probably 
fall victims to consumption before they attain maturity. In like 
manner, with respect to any other constitutional malady to which 
we may be subject, we should avoid perpetuating it by an alliance 
with persons in a similar condition, because, in that case, it would 
descend in an aggravated state to the offspring. ‘These remarks are 
peculiarly applicable to that most deplorable of all mualadies— 
insanity. This, as is well known, descends, in many families, from 
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generation to generation; and if individuals belonging to such 
families intermarry, it is more than probable that the offspring will 
be either weak in intellect or absolutely insane. 

A knowledge of the temperaments is of great practical importance, 
Every one, therefore, should endeavour to ascertain his own; for, 
from the union in marriage of two individuals with very active tem. 
peraments, children will most probably be produced, having nervous 
systems still more predominant than those of the parents; and such 
children run a very great risk of dying in infancy from convulsions, 
or, if they survive, are peculiarly predisposed to high cerebral 
excitement, bordering upon insanity, in which there is great danger 
of its ultimately terminating. Again, the union in marriage of two 
persons of a lymphatic temperament, will give birth to offspring that 
will inherit the inertness of the parents, and will, consequently, be 
unfit to struggle successfully against the difficulties of life. Much 
more might be said on the importance of a knowledge of the tem- 
peraments, but I must refer to books on phrenology for farther 
information concerning them. 

The organic law by which hereditary qualities descend to the 
offspring, is acted upon by every practical farmer with complete 
success in the rearing of his stock. Strange that it should never 
have occurred to such men, that they, as organised beings, are sub- 
ject to the like laws, and that, if they desire to improve their own 
race, they have only to obey them. This law is also practically 
acted upon by the too-often immoral dog and cock fighters. More 
need not be said to establish its existence, because it is as universally 
admitted as it is disregarded in relation to man. 

The next organic law is, that intellectual and moral endowment is 
determined by the size, form, and constitution of the brain—a fact of 
the utmost importance in leading to the choice of a suitable partser. 

The phrenologist finds too many illustrations of domestic infelicity 
arising from ill-assorted unions. Thus, a young woman in whom 
the domestic and moral faculties were strong, and whose intellect 
was considerable, married a man about her owa age, with great 
force of character, resulting from a large head, and with large 
animal and intellectual, but deficient moral, organs. During the 
first year or two of their married life they contrived to live peace- 
ably ; but, by degrees, the husband acquired dissipated habits, and 
neglected his domestic duties. His wife used every endeavour, by 
mildness and persuasion, to reclaim him, but, from his deficiency of 
the moral faculties, without effect. The two eldest children have 


taken up the mother’s cerebral developement, and their lives have. 


been exemplary and irreproachable; the young members of the 
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family inherit the strong animal faculties, and deficient morality, of the 
father. ‘The mother confesses she has had little moral enjoyment, and 
she feels that the remaining portion of her life is to be embittered by 
the profligacy of her children, and the unfeeling indifference of her 
husband. Another instance may be given of a young man, whose 
father possessed great strength of character, by which he raised him- 
self to the middie ranks of society. The son, however, has a small 
head, with Acquisitiveness, Love of Approbation, and the reflective 
faculties, deficient. Belonging by birth to the middle ranks, he 
married a very respectable young woman, entered into business, 
failed, subsequently contracted the lowest and most dissipated habits, 
and, after bringing his wife and family to destitution, contrives to 
secrete part of the charity she receives from her respectable connec- 
tions, wherewith to regale himself and his low associates. The 
parents have now three children, two of whom inherit very nearly 
the father’s developement. Had the mother been a phrenologist, it is 
not probable that she would have intermarried with him. 

In another couple, where the husband has large organs of the 
moral faculties, with moderate intellect and large Combativeness and 
Self-esteem, while the other party has a small head, with excessive 
Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, there is a never ending conten- 
tion about trifles. They are total strangers to domestic tranquillity 
and fireside enjoyments; nor, to all appearance, have they tasted 
domestic felicity for thirty hours together during the whole thirty 
years of their married life. Happily for themselves, and perhaps for 
society, their children all died in infancy. Too many instances 
might be given, demonstrative of the fatal effects of disregarding the 
operation of the organic laws in marriage; but I shall conclude this 
part of the subject by referring, for several striking instances of it, to 
Mr. Combe’s work on the, Constitution of Man—a work that should 
be very generally perused. 

I now proceed to give some facts strongly illustrative of the doc- 
trine, that the faculties whieh predominate in power and activity in 
the parents, when the organic existence of the child commences, 
determine its future mental dispositions. This is a doctrine to which, 
from its great practical importance, I would beg leave to call your 
serious attention. It was remarked by the celebrated Esquirol, 
“that the children whose existence dated from the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, turned out to be weak, nervous, and irritable of 
mind, extremely susceptible of impressions, and liable to be thrown 
by the least extraordinary excitement into absolute insanity.”” Some- 
times, too, family calamities produce serious effects upon the offspring. 
A very intelligent and respectable mother, upon hearing this principle 
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expounded, remarked that there was a very wide difference in the 
intellectual and moral developement between one of her children and 
the others ; and accounted for this difference by the fact, that, during 
pregnancy, she received intelligence that the crew of the ship, on 
board of -which was her son, had mutinied—that when the ship 
arrived in the West Indies, some of the mutineers, and also her son, 
had been put in irons—and that they were all to be sent home for 
trial. This intelligence acted so strongly upon her, that she suffered 
a temporary alienation of judgment. The report turned out to be 
erroneous, but this did not avert the consequences of the agitated 
state of the mother’s feelings upon the daughter she afterwards gave 
birth to. That daughter is now a woman, but she is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a being of impulses, incapable of reflection, and in other 
respects greatly inferior to her sisters. 


The following is a melancholy instance of the operation of this 


principle, which was communicated to me by a respectable medical 
practitioner, and which I have since found, from inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, and from seeing the subject of it, to be substantially 
correct. In the summer of 1827, the practitioner alluded to was 
called upon to visit professionally a young woman in the immediate 
neighbourhood, who was safely delivered of a male child. As the 
parties appeared to be respectable, he made some inquiries regarding 
the absence of the child’s father; when the old woman told him that 
her daughter was still unmarried, that the child’s father belonged toa 
regiment then in Ireland, that last autumn he had obtained leave of 
absence to visit his relations in this part of the country, and that on 
the eve of his departure to join his regiment, an entertainment was 
given, at which her daughter attended ; during the whole evening, she 
and the soldier danced and sang together; when heated by the toddy 
and the dance, they left the cottage, and after the lapse of an hour 
were found together in a glen, in a state of utter insensibility, from 
the effects of their former festivity; and the consequence of this 
interview was the birth of an idiot. He is now nearly six years of 
age, and his mother does not believe that he is able to recognise either 
herself or any other individual. He is quite incapable of making 
signs, whereby his wants can be made known—with this exception, 
that when hungry, he gives a wild shriek. This is a case upon 
which it would be painful to dwell; and I shall only remark, that the 
parents are both intelligent, and that the fatal result cannot be other- 
wise accounted for, than by the almost total prostration or eclipse of 
the intellect of both parties from intoxication. Numerous instances 


might be adduced, wherein the temporary activity of certain faculties 


not in general prominent in the parents, has caused strong endowments 
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in the offspring, and nothing but the fear of giving offence induces me 
to forbear citing many that have come under my own observation. Jt 
is well known, that the first born children of very young parents have 
usually a larger animal and less moral and intellectual developement 
than the younger branches of the family. Sometimes this is not the 
ease, and the converse happens ; but this will be found to be the con- 
sequence of straitened circumstances, or other causes rousing the pro- 
pensities of the parents into a state of unwonted activity, at the time 
of the production of the younger children. Marriage among near 
relations is also a breach of an organic law, and a fruitful source of 
evil; but unions of this class are seldom contracted by individuals of 
our order. We find this Jaw principally infringed by royal families, 
and others of the higher and middle classes, who, anxious to keep up 
their wealth and their caste, intermarry amongst each other, until 
mental imbecility results. 

T now conclude with a few observations to the young of both sexes, 
founded on the foregoing views. 

To my fair hearers, I would take leave to say :—Persevere in the 
acquisition of orderly, cleanly, and industrious habits ;—learn early to 
accommodate yourselves to the different dispositions of others with 
whom you may be associated ;—strive to acquire a knowledge of 
your own dispositions, and endeavour, as much as possible, to render 
your manner habitually agreeable and engaging ;—and when your 
estimable qualities, graces, accomplishments, attract the attention, or 
rivet the affections, of others, learn to be circumspect—act with great 
caution—be wary before you give encouragement. Consider that the 
happiness of yourselves, and the welfare of others, are dependent 
upon the choice you are about to make. Learn to know your own 
physical and mental constitution, and to judge of that of others aright. 
Remember that, if you contract an alliance with any one possessing 
an unhealthy constitution, that constitution will descend to your pro- 
geny, and, in all probability, consign them one by one to the grave, 
at the very time when they have become most endeared to you. 
Remember, also, that on the industry, honesty, sobriety, and affec- 
tion, of him to whom you shall unite yourselves, depends your every 
temporal felicity. And remember that, unless your feelings, opinions, 
and sympathies, are in harmony with his, unhappiness will be your 
inevitable portion. ‘ What,” says Dr. Jolinson, “can be expected 
but disappointment and repentance from a choice made in the imma- 
tarity of youth, in the ardour of desire, without judgment, without 
foresight, without inquiry after conformity of opinions, similarity of 
manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of sentiment? Such is the 
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common process of marriage. A youth and maiden meeting by chauce, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, 
go home, and dream of one another. Having little to divert attention 
or diversify thought, they find themselves uneasy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they shall be happy together. They 
marry, and discover what nothing but voluntary blindness before had 
concealed ; they wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
cruelty.” (Rasselas, chap. 29.) What, indeed, can be more pro- 
ductive of misery to a refined and educated woman, than the habitual 
society of a man addicted to grovelling pursuits, and who laughs at 
whatever she most highly esteems? Let not the countenance dressed 
up in smiles, nor the honeyed accents of a lover, enlist your affections 
in his favour before your judgment has been satisfied of his moral 
and intellectual worth. Regard not his behaviour towards yourself, 
but examine into his previous conduct as 3 son and a citizen. If you 
find that he has been regardless of the infirmities and wants of those 
to whom he owed his existence ; that he could never brook parental 
restraint, or listen to the counsel dictated by affectionate regard; that 
he spends too much of his time in idleness, or that, though indus- 
trious, he spends too much of his money in the gin shop; that his 
associates are unintellectual, immoral, and dissipated ;—shun him as 
you would a pestilence: but if you find that he has been dutiful to, 
and is esteemed by, his parents and the other members of the family; 
that he is industrious and sober; and that his associates are men of 
intelligence and moral worth, then will you have reason to believe 
that he may prove to you a faithful and affectionate husband, and 
fulfil all the duties of life with integrity and skill. 

To the youthful aspirant towards manly usefulness and honour, I 
would now address myself. Acquire a knowledge of the physical and 
moral sciences, to fit you for the proper discharge of the duties of 
active life. Learn to know yourself, both as regards your physical 
frame and your intellectual and moral constitution. Physiology will 
unfold the former, and phrenology the latter. Study the laws which 
the Creator has established for the government of organised beings, 
and train your faculties to render them a willing obedience. Learn to 
look around you in the world, and note the consequences to others 
of their infringement of these laws, and the benefits that follow 
observance. Become acquainted with the institutions and laws of 
your country, and with the principles that regulate the population of 
a state. Cultivate a love of truth, and the moral courage necessary to 
follow it; for, be assured, that it can never lead to danger. Cherish 
a kindly feeling towards the whole human family. Let no distinction 
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of country or sect be made a pretext for indulging invidious feelings ; 
but remember that it is not given us to be born where we please, and 
that 


“True religion is a boon, which heaven 
To man, and not to any sect, has given.” 


Neither let inferiority of mental endowments in others prompt you to 
despise them, nor be elated with the idea of your own capabilities and 
aequirements ; remember that the advantages you possess over others 
in that respect, are purely a gift of the Creator, and that consequently, 
though you have been more fortunate, you are not the more meri- 
torious. Labour rather to improve those who are behind you, and do 
not scorn to imbibe instructions from your superiors in moral and 
mental attainments. Strive to acquire a knowledge of the duties you 
may be called upon in after life to fulfil, either as citizens, husbands, 
or parents. Make phrenology in particular your study. Judge 
not of the importance of the science from what my limited faculties 
have been able to lay before you, but examine for yourselves the 
writings of its intellectual and benevolent founders, and then look 
abroad on society and draw your own conclusions. This you,can 
accomplish with a very trifling sacrifice of time and money, while the 
benefit you will derive may be the means of insuring much of the 
happiness of your future life, and will have the immediate effect of 
exercising and rendering active your moral and intellectual powers. 
When you have acquired industrious and moral habits, and a know- 
ledge of those laws which the Creator has established for the moral 
government of the world, endeavour to act in accordance therewith. 
Be especially on your guard that you do not infringe them in forming 
the social compact; for the consequences will extend beyond your- 
self, and go far into futurity. And when a choice has been made in 
seeordance with the dictates of your superior faculties, let both parties 
endeavour, by fulfilling every duty, to render yourselves mutually 
agreeable ; then will the joyful husband find by delightful experience, 


“Tt is to lovely woman given 
To soothe our griefs, our woes allay, 
To heal the heart by misery riven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And drive life’s fiercest cares away.” 





ARTICLE III. 


Lectures on P. Education. By Grorce Compe. Second 
American edition, corrected and enlarged. Published by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Co., Boston. 12mo. pp. 141. 


It is now beginning to be generally admitted, that whatever other 
merits phrenology may possess, it must have important bearings upon 
the subject of education. It might be expected, a priori, that a science 
which unfolds the primitive faculties of the animal, intellectual, and 
moral nature of man, and their true relations to the external world, 
would shed a vast amount of light on the education of these faculties, 
both in relation to the means to be employed, as well as the objects to 
be secured. The cause, which, of all others, has most retarded the 
progress of education, defeated most frequently its designs, and pro- 
duced the greatest diversity of opinions on the subject, has originated 
from the fact, that the true nature of man has not been hitherto gene- 
rally, understood. ‘This remark is more fully elucidated in the follow- 
ing quotation from the above work :— 


“Owing to the want of a philosophy of mind, education has hitherto 
been conducted empirically ; and, instead of obtaining from it a correct 
view of the nature of man, and of the objects and duties of life, each 
individual has been left to form, upon these points, theories for himself, 
derived from the impressions made upon his own mind by the particular 
circumstances in which he has been placed. No reasonable person 
assumes himself to know the philosophy of astronomy, or of chemistry, 
or of physiology, without study, and without reaching clear, consistent, 
and certain principles; yet, in the philosophy of mind, the practice is 
quite different. very professor, schoolmaster, author, editor, and 
pamphleteer—every member of parliament, counsellor, and judge—has 
a set of notions of his own, which, in his mind, hold the place of a 
system of the philosophy of man; and although he e! not have metho- 
dised his ideas, or even acknowledged them, to himself, as a theory, yet 
they constitute a standard, to him, by which he practically judges of all 
questions in morals, polities, and religion. He advocates whatever 
views coincide with them, and condemns all that differ from them, with 
as little hesitation as a professed theorist himself, and without the least 
thought of trying his own principles by any standard whatever. In 
short, in the great mass, even of educated men, the mind, in judging of 
questions relating to morals, politics, and social institutions, acts on its 
merely instinctive impressions, and exhibits all the confliction aod un- 
certainty of feeling, unguided either by principles of reason, or b facts 
ascertained by experience. Hence, public measures in general, whether 
relating to education, religion, trade, manufactures, provision for the 
poor, criminal law, or to any other of the dearest interests of society, 
instead of being treated as branches.of one general system of economy, 
and adjusted on scientific principles, each in harmony with the others, 


are too often supported or opposed on narrow and empirical grounds; 


and discussions regarding them, occasionally call forth displays of igao- 
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LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 3il 
rance, prejudice, and intolerance, at once dngranstal to the age, and eal- 
arnt greatly to obstruct the progress of substantial improvement. 
Indeed, unanimity on questions, of which the first principles must be 
found in the constitution of human nature, will be impossible, evea 
among sensible and virtuous men, so long as no standard of mental 

ilosophy is admitted to guide individual feelings and perceptions. 
ence, when a young man educated as a merchant asks the use of any 
thing, the only answer which will thoroughly interest him, will be, one 
showing how much wealth may be acquired by it. The devoutly reli- 
gious professor will acknowledge that alone to be useful, which tends 
directly to salvation; while the votary of fashion will admit the utility 
of sock pursuits only as are recognised by the refined, but frivolous, and 
generally ill-informed, circle, which, to him, constitutes the highest 
tribunal of wisdom. To expound, to such pre principles affecting 
the general interests of society, and to talk to them of schemes for 

omoting the happiness of human beings, in their various conditions of 
usbands and wives, parents and’ children, masters and servants, teachers 
and pupils, governors and subjects, appears like indulging a warm imagi- 
nation in fanciful harangued They think that the experience of six 
thousand years is sufficient to show that a man is not destined, in this 
life, to be greatly different from what he has always been, and now is; 
and that any measures pretending greatly to improve his condition, how- 
ever desirable, are not at all to be believed in by sensible and practical 
people. This state of things could not exist, if education were founded 
on a true system of human nature, and an exposition of its relations to 
the external world.” 


The truth and force of these remarks must be obvious to every one. 


It is quite evident that we have, as yet, but just begun to understand 
the true nature of education, and the great principles which must be 
applied in its successful attainment. It would seem to be no less the 
dictates of reason and common sense than of true philosophy, that the 
being to be @lucated must in the first place be correctly understood. 
But such a course is very far from being pursued at the present day. 
Parents, teachers, and guardians of youth, are, to a very great extent, 
profoundly ignorant of the laws which govern the physical and 
mental nature of man; and, until these laws are correctly understood 
and obeyed, any and every system of education must necessarily 
remain imperfect and empirical. But, in the mean time, these laws 
cannot be neglected or violated with impunity. Multitudes are still 
destined to disappointment, misery, and premature death, in conse- 
quence of the ignorance and prejudice existing in the community on 
this subject. It is true, some few are beginning to see 2 beauty and 
force, which they never before perceived, in the poet’s saying, that 
“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 

and they are compelled to acknowledge, too, that this study can be 
successfully pursued only by means of investigating the principles of 


physiology and phrenology. For on these two sciences only, can 
wy rational system of education or philosophy of mind be based. 
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The work, whose title heads this article, contains a summary of 
views on this subject, which are of great importance, and should be 
thoroughly understood by all. We can notice only a few of the 
points discussed, and that, too, chiefly by quotations. Mr. Combe, 
after considering briefly man’s position on the earth, and his relations 
to the external world, proceeds to show, as follows, that he is 
endowed by his Creator with faculties wisely adapted to his condition 
and circumstances in th world, and which, in order to secure his 
highest happiness, mustie properly enlightened and exercised. 


“Man, ignorant and uncivilised, is a ferocious, sensual, and super- 
stitious savage. The external world affords some enjoyments to his 
animal feelings, but it confounds his moral and intellectual faculties, 
Nature exhibits to his mind a mighty chaos of events, and a dread dis- 
play of power. The chain of causation appears too intricate to be 
unravelled, and the power too stupendous to be controlled. Order and 
beauty, indeed, occasionally gleam forth to his eye, from detached por- 
tions of creation, and seem to promise happiness and joy; but more fre- 

uently clouds and darkness brood over the scene, an ee gee his 
fondest expectations. Evil seems so mixed up with good, that he 
regards it either as its direct product, or its inseparable accompaniment. 
Nature is never contemplated with a clear perception of its adaptation to 
the purpose of promoting the true enjoyment of man, or with a well- 
founded confidence in the wisdom and benevolence of its Author. Man, 
when civilised and illuminated by knowledge, on the other hand, dis- 
covers in the objects and occurrences around him, a scheme beautifully 
arranged for the gratification of his whole powers, animal, moral, and 
intellectual; he recognises in himself the intelligent and accountable 
subject of an all-bountiful Creator, and in joy and gladness desires to 
study the Creator’s works, to ascertain his laws, and to yield to thema 
steady and a willing obedience. Without undervaluing the pleasures 
of his animal nature, he tastes the higher, more refined, and more 
enduring delights, of his mora! and intellectual capacities, and he then 
calls aloud for education, as indispensable to the full enjoyment of his 
rational powers. 

“If this representation of the condition of the human being on earth 
be correct, we perceive, clearly, the unspeakable advantage of applying 
our minds.to gain knowledge, and of regulating our conduct according to 
rules drawn from acquired information. Our constitution and our posi- 
tion equally imply, that the grand object of our existence is, not to 
remain coutented with the pleasures of mere animal life, but to take the 
dignified, and fur more delightful, station of moral, religious, and. 
rational occupants of this lower world. 

“Education, then, means the process of acquiring that knowledge of 
our Creator, of ourselves, and of external nature, and the formation of 
those habits of enterprise and activity which are indispensable to the 
evolution of our higher qualities, and to the performance of our parts, 
with intelligence and success, in such a scene as I have described. 

“These views may appear to many persons to be so clearly founded 
in reason, as to require neither proof nor illustration ; but there are others 
who are little familiar with such contemplations, and to whom a few 
elucidations may be useful. As the latter are precisely those whom ! 
desire to benefit, I solicit the permission to enter into a few details, even at 
the risk of appearing tedious to the more enlightened among my heaters 
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“To understand correctly the constitation of the human mind, and its 
need of instruction, it is useful to compare it with that of the inferior 
animals. The lower creatures are destined to act chiefly from instinct; 
and instinct is a tendency to act in a certain way, planted in the animal 

the Creator, without its knowing the ultimate design, or the nature 

the means by which its aim is to be accomplished. A bee, for 
example, constructs its cell in conformity with the most rigid principles 
of mathematical science, aecording to which it is necessary that the 
fabric should possess a particular form, and be joined to other cells ata 
particular angle, in preference to all others, in order to give it the greatest 
capacity and strength, with the least possible expenditure of material. 
The creature has no knowledge of the principles of mathematics, such 
as man possesses; but it acts in accordance with them, by an impulse 
obviously planted in it by the Author of its being. Man is not directed 
by unerring impulses like this. Before he could construct a similar 
fabric, with success, it would be necessary for him, by means of experi- 
ment and observation, to become acquainted with the nature of the mate- 
rials to be employed, and to form a clear conception of the whole design, 

vious to the commencement of his labour. A mother, among the 
inferior animals, is impelled by pure instinct to administer to her off- 
spting that kind of protection, food, and training, which its nature and 
circumstances require; and so admirably does she fulfil this duty, even 
at the first call, that human —e could not improve, or rather could 
not at all equal, her treatment. Now these animals proceed without 


consciousness of the admirable wisdom displayed in their actions ;— 
because they do not act from knowledge and design. It is certain, that 
wherever design appears, there must be intelligence; yet the wisdom 


resides not in the animals, but in their Author. The Creator, therefore, 
in constituting the bee, or the beaver, possessed perfect knowledge of 
the external circumstances in which He was about to place it, and of its 
rélations, when so placed, to all other creatures and objects; and con- 
ferred on it powers or instincts of action, admirably adapted to secare its 
preservation and enjoyment. Hence, when enlightened men contem- 
plate the habits and powers of animals, and compare them with their 
condition, they perceive wisdom and benevolence ‘conspicuously dis- 
played by the Creator. 

“Man, also, has received instincts which resemble those of the lower 
animals,—such as the love of sex, of offspring, of society, and of praise, 
the instinct of resentment, and many others; by the exercise of which, 
as I have said, he may maintain his purely animal existence, with very 
little aid from education. But he is distinguished from the inferior crea- 
tures, Ist, By the possession of moral sentiments—such as the love of 
justice, of piety, of universal happiness ; and, adly, By great superiority 
: the reflecting faculties, fitted to acquire knowledge of the modes of 
attion of external objects, and of their effects.” 

“ Many persons are not aware that human feelings are more blind than 
those of the lower animals, and that they lead to worse results when not 
directed by reason. They imagine that if they possess a feeling strongly, 
such as the love of offspring, or the love of God, Se cannot err in the 
mode of gratifying it; consequently, they act with all the energy of im- 
pulse, and all the blindness of infatuation. A mighty change will be 
effected in human conduct, when the people at large become acquainted 
with the indispensable necessity of reason to the proper direction of their 
feelings, and with the fact that knowledge is the grand element, without 
which reason cannot be efficiently exerted. Man, therefore, being an 
improvable being, has been furnished with reason, and been left to dis- 
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cover, by the exercise of it, his own nature, the nature of external objects 
and their effects, and to adapt the one to the other in his temporal sphere 
for his own advantage. hen he shall do so, and fulfil also his moral 
and religious duties, he will assume his proper station as a rational being. 
The only limit to this ae is, that each of his faculties, bodily and 
mental, and every exte object, have received a definite constitution, 
and are regulated by precise laws, so that limits have been set to human 
aberration, and also to human attainments ; but, within these limits, vast 
materials for producing happiness, by harmonious and wise adaptations, 
or misery, by discordant and foolish combinations, exist ; and these must 
be discovered and employed by man, before he can reach the full earthly 
enjoyment of which his nature is susceptible. 

“| do not pretend to predicate what degree of perfection man is capable 
of attaining on earth by these means. Coching at the condition of the 
inferior animals, I should not expect optimism ; because disease, death, 
cold, heat, and famine, are incident to them all; but, on dispassionate! 
comparing the enjoyments of the inferior creatures, in relation to their 
natures, with the past and present enjoyments of the human race, in 
relation to their superior capacities, I fear that man does not surpass 
them to the extent which he ought to do, if he made a proper use of the 
means fairly in his power of promoting his own happiness. Comparing 
the civilised Christian inhabitants of modern Europe, with the ignorant, 
ferocious, filthy, and helpless savages of New South Wales, we perceive 
a vast advance; but I do not believe that the limits of attainable perfec- 
tion have yet been reached even by the best of Europe’s sons.* All, 
therefore, that I venture to hope for is, that man, by the proper employ- 
ment of the means presented to him, may arrive at last at a condition of 
enjoyment of his mortal existence, as great, in relation to his rational 
nature, as that of the lower animals is in relation to their natures. This 
is no more than saying, that the Creator has made man as perfect asa 
reasonable being, as He has made the lower of animals perfect as instinc- 
tive creatures. 

“T trust, then, that most of you will now concur with me in thinking, 
that if man, by his constitution, be an intelligent, moral, religious, ai 
therefore, an improvable being, he must be taught knowledge, and trained 
to apply it, as the first stage in his progress towards enjoyment. In other 
words, he must be educated. 

“Let us inquire, then, iato the present condition of education, and 
afterwards consider how it may be improved.” 


Mr. Combe here proceeds to discuss at some length the merits of 
classical education, or the utility of devoting so much time, as is 
usually the case in most institutions, to the study of the languages. 
As this is a topic, connected with education, of great importance, 
intend to present an article on the subject ‘2 some future number of 
the Journal. Still, we cannot forbear quoting, at the present time, 
the following general remarks by Mr. Combe, on what should be the 
great objects of education. 


“* A very instructive exposition of the evils arising from the improper physical 
education of the young, and of the means of eubstituting a better treatment, will 
be found in ‘Health and Beauty, an Examination of the Laws of Growth and 
Exercise, by John Bell, M.D Philadelphia, 1838.’ ” ‘ 
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“One great object of education, is the attainment of knowledge itself. 
If the season for obtaining real knowledge be dedicated to the stud 
languages, the individual will enter on active life in a state of qualiken 
tion for practical business; similar to that of a lady for the practice of 
architecture, who has completed only her studies in drawing. He will 
be deficient in many acquirements that would be substantially useful for 
the preservation of his health, and the successful conducting of affairs. 
He will know nothing about the structure of his own body, and very 
little about the causes which support it in health or subject it to disease: 
he will be very imperfectly informed concerning the constitution of his 
own mind, and the relations established between himself and other 
beings: he will not be instructed in any science; know nothing of the 
principles of trade; be profoundly ignorant of the laws of his country, 
which he will be called on to obey, or even to administer; in short, he 
will be sent into society with little other | se than a stock of pre- 
judices gathered from the nursery, and of vague imaginations about the 
greatness of Greece and Rome, the beauties of classical literature, and 
the vast superiority of learned pedantry over practical sense. 

“To discover the evils that arise from this misdirection of education, 
we have only to advert to the numerous cases of individuals who ruin 
their constitutions, and die in youth or middle age, not from the fury of 
ungovernable passions which knowledge could not subdue, but from 
sheer ignorance of the physical conditions necessary to health ; or to the 
ruined fortunes and broken hearts clearly referable to the ignorance of 
individuals, of their own incapacity for the business in which they have 
embarked, of the characters of those with whom they have connected 
themselves, of the natural laws which govern production, or of the civil 
laws which regulate the transactions of men in particular states; and to 

* ask, how many of these calamities might have been avoided, by instruc- 
tion and by proper discipline of the mind in the fields of observation and 
reflection ?” 


Mr. Combe urges very earnestly and forcibly the study of the 
natural sciences, as being adapted to the nature of man’s faculties, 
and to the relations which he sustains to the physical world, as well 
as to the duties which he owes to himself, to his fellow-men, and to 
his Creator. ‘The study of anatomy and physiology is warmly com- 
mended. One of the benefits derived from a knowledge of these 
sciences, he alludes to as follows :— ' 


- “One great use of knowledge is the preservation of health. This. 
although greatly overlooked in established systems of education, is of: 
paramount importance. Life depends on it, and also the power of exer- 
cising with effect all the mental functions. There are two modes of 
instructing an individual in the preservation of health: the one b 
informing him, as a matter of fact, concerning the conditions on whic 
it depends, and admonishing him, by way of precept, to observe them; 
the other, by expounding to his intellect the constitution of his bodily 
frame, and teaching him the uses of its various parts, the abuses of them, 
the relations established between them and external objects, such as food, 
air, water, heat, and cold, and the consequences of observance or neglect 
of these relations. The former method, addresses the memory, chiefly ; 
the latter, the judgment. The former comes home to the mind, enforced 
only by the authority of the teacher; the latter is felt to be an exposition 
of the system of nature, and deeply interests at once the intellect and 
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affections- The former affords rules for particular cases; the latter, 
general principles, which the mind can apply in all emergencies.” 


The various uses of knowledge are then discussed at considerable 
length, under the following heads :—* Another use of knowledge is 
to enable us to exercise the mental faculties themselves, so as to 
render them vivacious and vigorous, and thereby to promote our use- 
fulness and enjoyment.” And again :—* A third use of knowledge 
is to qualify us to perform our duties, physical, moral, and religious, 
in the best manner, and to reap the fullest enjoyment, here and here- 
after, which Providence allots to those who best fulfil the objects of 
their existence, and yield the most perfect obedience to the Divine 
laws.” 

The third lecture is devoted entirely to female education, and con- 
tains many very excellent remarks. We regret that our limits prevent 
us from making any quotations; but we would commend to the 
reader’s attention, an article in Vol. I. page 316 of this Journal, titled 
“* Woman in her Social and Domestic Character,” which is from Mr. 
Combe’s pen, and constitutes, in part, the substance of this lecture. 
That article is well worthy of a careful and attentive perusal, and at 
the time of its publication, was justly spoken of in high terms. 
In concluding this notice, we earnestly recommend Mr. Combe’s 
Lectures on Education to the attention of all our readers, and can 
assure them that they will never regret purchasing the work, and 
making a practical application of the principles which it inculcates. 





ARTICLE IV. 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISH POETS.—NO. 3. 
(Continued from page 260 of this Journal.) 


The organ of Individuality in Shakspeare was largely developed ; 
its function is well known. It is the collector of isolated facts. 
United with deficient reasoning powers, its action will be indiscrimi- 
nate—it will still amass, but with no definite aim or object. In the 
head of our poet it became the accurate delineator of individual traits, 
and gave life and body, and definite outline, to his inimitable concep- 
tions. Exercised in harmony with Causality and Comparison, it 
formed the genius for observation, and aided the spirit of induction. 
His knowledge of man was not confined to general attributes, all his 
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descriptions being remarkable for the most delicate and characteristic 
distinctions and minute individuality; so much so, that the reader 
ever feels certain, that the portraits so faithful, so true to nature, must 
surely have had a “local habitation and a name.” A writer in the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, in noticing this beauty, justly 
excepts to the criticism of Dr. Johnson, who says,—** The characters 
of other authors represent individuals, those of Shakspeare, entire 
classes.”” ‘This supposed eulogium has been echoed and re-echoed, 
from the philologist’s time to the present, by all,who praise with 
more zeal than discrimination ; but if it were true, it would reduce 
the corporeal presence of Falstaff, the actual tangibility of Hamlet, 
Lear, and Shylock, to the abstractions of the monomanias of Joanna 
Baillie. Shakspeare’s characters smack, indeed, of the common 
stock, but they are ever so distinctly and beautifully individualised, 
that it is impossible to confound the revenge of Shylock with that of 
Tago, or Imogene’s love with that of Juliet. In truth, Johnson knew 
very little about him; he has acknowledged that he never studied him, 
and that he never appreciated him, his commentations sufficiently 
prove. Profoundly versed in the scholastic poetry, a better or warmer 
critic of Dryden and Pope cannot be found, nor a more frigid, cap- 
tious blunderer over the works of Shakspeare. 

LIanguage was wonderfully large and active, and was manifested 
not merely in acquiring foreign tongues, its usual direction when 
unaccompanied by higher powers, but in creating a just and glowing 
medium of his own, for all the infinite shades and delicate tracery of 
thought, and for all those combinations and varieties of human feel- 
ing and passion evoked by his other faculties. It is the creative 
power of this faculty we would especially dwell upon, which is shown, 
not in adapting new and peculiar words—for here the grammarian 
would equal or excel him—but in that nice and acute perception of 
the very spirit of his native idioms, and in the manner he has wrought 
them out into the perfect expression of all the passions which agitate, 
of all the sentiments which exalt, and of the richest dreams of grandeur, 
love, and beauty. 

Who, acquainted with the real power of the poet in thie respect, 
will not allow that he has affected infinitely more for the English lan- 
guage, than all the philologists who have grafted upon the hardy stock 
of Saxon growth, idioms, which as often weaken as they embellish its 
pristine strength and vigour? Our limits forbid examples, and we can 
only refer the reader to his works, where he will find the most power- 
ful passages constructed almost entirely from words of Saxon origin, 
those expressive symbols which, artfully employed, impart so much 
force, point, and tripping vivacity to the thoughts. 
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Comparison, one of his largest intellectual organs, must have been 
exceedingly active, and, blended with his great perception, gave to his 
reasoning all the strength of the most accurate analogy, and to his 
descriptions, all the ornament which “the outward shows of sky and 
earth” presented to one whose eye was never closed to the beauties 
of nature. 

Eventuality stored his mind with the incidents of all nations, 
ancient and modern, and supplied the rich resources of his historical 
ocae does not seem to have been very energetic, and it may be 
noticed that Action was the only one of the sacred writers of the 
school he regarded; nor has his contempt of the Aristotelian dogma 
ever, we believe, been much regretted by those who prefer truth and 
nature to an adherence to artificial laws, which ought to have been 
abrogated when the emergency which created them had ceased fo 
exist. 

One of the most noticeable instances of the folly of this profound 
veneration of classic authority, may be found in Addison’s Cato, 
when the “unity of place” is so rigidly observed as to convert it, 


though originally designed to add probability to the scene, into one — 


of the most improbable fictions. 


Veneration, so largely developed in our author, and acting in har- 


mony with his lofty intellect and towering Benevolence, delights us 
by its beautiful and appropriate manifestation. ‘Though writing under 
a monarehy, for such, in fact, was England in the age of Elizabeth, it 
is astonishing how seldom he perverted this noble endowment to ser- 
vility and flatery. He venerates only what is venerable, and reserves 
his homage for the glories of nature, or the divine attributes of its 
author. In what page of theology shall we find a more exquisite pic- 
ture of merey than that put into the mouth of Portia? 


“ The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d: 
Tt blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and dear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
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Should sce salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

Aad that same prayer doth teach us all to reader 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there.” 


In citing passages which may be rather familiar, the intelligent 
reader must remember our design, which is to illustrate, by well- 
known examples, the phrenological developements of the bard. It 
would be easy to select others no less applicable, but which, from 
being less read, might not appear so well adapted to the subject. 
Need we add a single word about his ever-active Mirthfulness?’ We 
fear even the slightest attempt to display the opulence of this faculty 
would be accepted somewhat as old Sheridan is said to have received 
a present of the “ Beauties of Shakspeare’’—* Where,” exclaimed 
the veteran, “are all the other volumes?” We leave the reader, 
therefore, to wander at his leisure with old Jack Falstaff, his com- 
panions, Nym, Bardolph, and Pistol—to revel with Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, and listen to the amusing volubility of Touchstone, only 
charging him not to leave the latter until the accomplished clown of 
courts and cities shall have consummated his nuptials with the rustic 
Audry. Thus far we have chiefly dwelt upon the intellectual and 
moral region, so strikingly large in the likeness. For the actual size 
of other portions of the brain, we must depend upon the relation 
which generally exists between one portion of the cranium and 
another, and the appropriate manifestations furnished by his writings. 
What, but large and active Adhesiveness, could have imparted life 
and reality to the Imogenes, Juliets, and Desdemonas? What, 
except Combativeness and Destructiveness, could have created his 
spirit-stirring battle scenes? Or what, but the blighting force of the 
latter faculty, completely let loose for the purpose, could have inspired 
the fitting outburst of the misanthrope Timon, when, rushing from the 
city of Athens, he thus pours forth his withering curse and sweeping 
malediction ? 


“Letme look back upon thee, O thou wall 

That girdlest in these wolves !—dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent. 
Obedience, fail in children! slaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads! 

= yg ° ° Bankrupts, hold fast ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 
And cut your trusters’ throats! bound servants, steal ! 
Large-banded robbers your grave masters are, 
Aad pill by law! 
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° * bd Son of sixteen, 
Pluck tbe lined crutch from the old limping sire, 
With it beat out bis brains! piety, and tear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, Justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And yet confusion live! Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke! thou cold sciatica, 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners! lust and libert 
Creep in the minds and marrow of our youth; 
That ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And drown themselves in riot !” 


We must not omit the poet’s large Cautiousness and Wonder, 
which add so much thrilling interest to the dagger scene of Macbeth; 
nor the extraordinary Jmitation which doubtless directed his energies 
to the drama ; for various as are the objects to which this faculty may 
appropriately be directed, yet, to one in our author’s circumstances, 
none could be more alluring than the theatre, where all the arts 
conspire 


“To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 


Thus we see all the organs which go to form a perfectly developed 
brain—all the propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, were 
large, vigorous, and active; and supposing the possessor in the enjoy- 
ment of average health, any phrenologist would anticipate the magnifi- 
cent results of such an organisation. For though there are many 
degrees between conception, however complete and perfect the embodi- 
ment, in passing through which, the poet, painter, and orator, find 
their greatest labour, anxiety, and despondence ; though conception is 
the gift of nature, and embodiment oftener the reward of infinite toil, 
the ingenious employment of means, and an enthusiasm which no dif- 
ficulties can abate, no dangers affright, no allurements betray, yet the 
phrenologist knows that the true heir of genius has entailed upon him 
with the gift, an eager restlessness which forbids all repgse until the 
germ of beauty within him be cultured into bloom—until the materials 
of the grand and noble be brought into the stately and glorious edifice, 
which is to be at once the attestation of his obedience to the instinct 
of his nature, and the rich fruit of his industry. 
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ARTICLE V. 


ELEMENTARY PHRENOLOGY. 


BY 0. S. FOWLER. Py 


To present any science in a plain and simple manner, so that the 
amateur can readily and fully understand it, requires a better know- 
ledge of its elementary principles than even to treat it learnedly and 
profoundly. Hence, scientific authors have generally been too philo- 
sophical and abstract, to be comprehended by the great mass of man- 
kind, and writers on phrenology have too often fallen into the same 
error. Though they have described the different faculties, they have 
not defined them, whereas a clearer and better idea of their primary 
functions can be given in a very few brief definitions, than in pages 
of descriptions. Phrenologists’ have also classified the faculties, 
before the learner knew what was to be classified. These two 
defects the writer proposes to remedy, by substituting definitions for 
descriptions, as well as by showing what constitutional provision in 
man’s nature, or in his relations to the external world, his mental 


faculties are adapted to, following, at the same time, what lie has con- 
sidered for many years an improved classification. 


VOL. 11.—21 





1. Amativeness.—Reciprocal attachment, and love of the sexes as 
such; with Adhesiveness, connubial love, and the matrimonial rela- 
tions. Adapted to man’s condition as a reproductive being, and to 
the continuance of the species. 2buses: licentiousness, obscenity, d&c. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness.—Parental love ; attachment to one’s own 
offspring ;. love of children generally, pet animals, &c. Adupted to 
the dependent and helpless condition in which man enters the world, 
and to his need of parental care and protection. The organ is largest 
in the mother, on whom this duty chiefly depends. .2buses: spoiling 
children by excessive indulgence ; idolising and pampering them, &c. 

3. Adhesiveness.—Friendship ; sociability ; fondness for society; 
susceptibility of forming attachments; inclination to love, and desire 
to be loved; propensity to @ssociate together in families and neigh- 
bourhoods. Adapted to man’s capability of aiding and receiving 
assistance from his fellows, and to mutual happiness, by means of 
reciprocal affection. Abuses: too great fondness for company, 
indiscriminately ; grieving excessively at the loss of friends, &c. 

4. Inhabitiveness.—Love of home and country as such; attach- 
ment to the place where one has lived; unwillingness to change it; 
desire to locate, and remain permanently in one habitation ; patriotism. 
Adapted to those advantages to be derived from having a permanent 
home, thereby preventing the evils of numerous and constant changes. 

These faculties are called the Domestic Propensities, and constitute 
man a gregarious animal; render him a social and domestic being; 
create his family aitachments and relations, terminating in the mar 
riage state, and originating its duties and its pleasures. The proper, 


or improper, exercise of the domestic feelings have a most powerful — 


influence on all the other faculties. When these organs are large, 
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they cause an elongation and fulness in the middle and lower portion 
of the back part of the head; but when small, this part of the head 
presents a flattened and depressed appearance. 

5. Concentrativeness.—Unity and continuity of thought and feeling ; 
power of connected and concentrated application to one, and but one, 
thing ata time. Adapted to man’s need of patient, prolonged, and 
thorough investigation of one thing, as well as of continued application 
to one subject, in order to complete any difficult or tedious undertaking, 
or to arrive at correct results in complicated and abstruse matters. 
Abuses: prolixity ; tedious amplification of the feelings and mental 
operations, and inability to change one’s occupation, or divert one’s 
feelings. ‘This faculty is referable to no particular class, but acts as a 
general regulator or modifier of all the other faculties. 

6. Combativeness.— Self-protection ; defence ; resistance ; defiance ; 
resentment ; spirit of opposition ; determination ; buldness; resolution ; 
willingness to encounter ; it originates the feeling implied in the phrase, 
“let me and mine alone.” Adapted to man’s existence in a world, 
where difficulties are to be met and overcome, as well as where his 
person and his rights must be protected and defended. Abuses: pug- 
nacity ; a quick, fiery temper; a contrary, fault-finding, contentious 
disposition, &c. 

7. Destructiveness.—Executiveness ; indignation; sternness ; harsh- 
ness; a pain-causing, retaliating, exterminating disposition; hatred, 
and bitterness of feeling. Adapted to a state in which pain must be 
inflicted and endured, and many things must necessarily be destroyed. 
Man, in this world, is placed under the dominion of certain physical 
and moral laws. Without such laws, life would be valueless, and, 
without a penalty attached to their violation, that is, without the 
institution of pain, these laws would be null and void. Pain is, there- 
fore, productive of good; and even necessary in man’s present state 
of existence. Abuses: rage; revenge; malice premeditated; ani- 
mosity ; wars; cruelty; malignity; murder, &c. 

8. Alimentiveness.—Appetite ; hunger; desire for nutrition ; gusta- 
tory enjoyment. Adaptation:—Man is an eating animal. By the 
laws of his: nature, the exercise of both body and mind causes an 
expenditure of the vital energies. This expenditure presupposes a 
re-supply, or a speedy exhaustion would ensue, and this supply is 
received partly through the medium of the digestive apparatus, to 
which this faculty is adapted. buses: gluttony; gormandising ; 
living merely to eat and drink; drunkenness—though this last vice 
depends much on the temperament, habits, &c. of the individual. 

9. Acquisitiveness.—Love of possessing and acquiring property as 
such ; the feeling of mine and thine—of claim and rightful possession ; 
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an economical, saving, frugal disposition, which is pained by seeing 
waste and extravagance. Adaptation :—-Man requires to lay by, in 
store, at the proper season, the necessaries and comforts of life, such 
as food, clothing, &c. An exchange of property, also, between man 
and man, is often beneficial to both, and even necessary. Acquisitive- 
ness has its counterpart in this demand for, and exchange of, property. 
It tends to restrain that waste and prodigality, which the other faculties 
would otherwise lead to; promotes industry, as well as prevents idle- 
ness and vice, 

10. Secretiveness.—Policy ; management; evasion ; cunning; act- 
ing under assumed aspects; and disguising one’s real sentiments and 
purposes. Adapted to man’s need of this means of defence; to the 
necessity, sometimes, of his concealing his feelings, and of indirectly 
effecting his purposes. Abuses: hypocrisy; deceit; lying; dupli- 
city, &c. 

These faculties are denominated the Selfish: Propensities. They 
stand intimately related to the body, being so located as to facilitate as 
much as possible the intercommunication between them and the body. 
Their primary adaptation is to man as an animal—to man in his 
physical wants and conditions, giving rise to his merely animal 
necessities, desires, and gratifications, thus begetting Selfishness, and 
terminating solely on the interests and happiness of their possessor. 
The organs of these faculties are located upon the sides of the head, 
around the ears, and, when large, give it a thick and rounded appear- 
ance, and make the sides of the head spherical; but when small, the 
head is thinner, and more flattened in this region. These faculties 
receive their direction and modification chiefly from the relative influ- 
ence of the sentiments and intellect. 

11. Cautiousness.—Provision against want and danger; solicitude 
about consequences ; fear; care; anxiety ; taking precautionary mea- 
sures ; fleeing from foreseen evils, &c. Adapted to man’s existence 
in a world of danger, as well as to his need of care and foresight. 
Abuses: procrastination; irresolution; timidity ; cowardice ; melan- 
choly ; want of promptness and enterprise. 

12. Approbativeness.—Regard for character and reputation ; desire 
for a “good name,” and to be esteemed; love of praise, popularity, 
fame, and notoriety ; pride of character; feeling of shame; ambition 
to distinguish one’s self. Adapted to the praiseworthy and the dis- 
graceful qualities of actions. buses: vanity ; following the fashions 
at all hazards; extravagantly decorating the person; making too great 
display and show ; artificial manners ; formal politeness, &c. 


13. Self-esteem.—Self-respect ; love of freedom, liberty, and inde- 


pendence ; self-confidence ; self-complacency and satisfaction; high 
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sense of honour; love of power; nobleness; dignity; a high-toned 
manly feeling, which despises meanness and commands respect. 
Adaptation :—Man holds an elevated rank in the “great chain of 
being,” especially in his mental and moral relations. ‘This faculty 
gives him a consciousness that he is what he is, and disposes him 
to conduct in accordance with his high capacities and relations. 
Abuses: pride; egotism; swaggering pretensions; haughtiness; an 
aristocratical, domineering spirit, &c. 

14. Firmness.—Decision of character ; stability ; fixedness of pur- 
pose, opinion, &c.; perseverance; an enwillingness to change. 
Adapted to man’s necessity of meeting and overcoming difficulties, 
giving him fixedness, perseverance, &c. Abuses: obstinacy ; wilful- 
ness; a blind adherence to present opinions, and in opposition to 
reason. y 

This class of faculties, denominated Selfish Sentiments, like the 
selfish propensities, also terminate upon their possessor, and by dis- 
posing him to seek his own individual interest and happiness, make 
him selfish ; yet their character and manifegtations are far superior to 
those of the selfish propensities, especially when the religious and 
reasoning faculties are strong. They are located together in the 
superior posterior, or back part of the upper portion of the head. 
When these organs are large, this portion of the head is extended 
upwards and backwards; and when the moral sentiments are defi- 
cient, this region of the head is then conical. 

15. Conscientiousness.—Moral principle; sense of justice; inte- 
grity; regard for duty; perception of right, and a feeling of wrong 
a such, and that right should be rewarded, and wrong punished; 
sense of moral accountability, of guilt and incumbency ; love of truth ; 
penitence for sin ; disposition to reform ; gratitude for favours ; desire 
of moral purity and blamelessness of life. Adapted to the great prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, of duty and justice, established by the 
Creator in the very nature of things. buses: excessive scrupulous- 
ness ; .self-condemnation; making too little allowance for the faults 
and follies of mankind. This faculty enforces what the other faculties » 
regard as right; does the fair thing between man and man, and makes 
one see and endeavour to correct his faults. 

16. Hope.—Anticipation; expectation of future happiness and suc- 
cess; enterprise; cheerfulness; tendency of mind to magnify advan- 


. tages, and to overlook or underrate difficulties. Adaptation :— Whilst 


the other faculties desire things, Hope assures us that they can easily 
be obtained ; prompts the efforts required for obtaining the anticipated 
good, and prevents discouragement, Abuses: a visionary, chimerical, 
¢astle-building disposition, dc. 
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17. Marvellousness.—Faith ; belief in special Divine Providence, 
and reliance upon it for direction; belief in spiritual existences and 
supernatural manifestations. Adapted to the supernatural portions of 
Divine revelation, and to the existence of spiritual beings. buses: 
belief in ghosts, witchcraft, &c. 

18. Veneration.—Worship of a God; adoration of a Supreme 
Being ; a disposition to observe religious rites and ceremonies ; respect 
for religion and things sacred; regard for antiquity and deference to 
superiors. Adaptation :—Man is.naturally a religious being, and has 
always had some object of worship. This faculty creates this senti- 
ment of adoration, and adapts man to the worship of a Supreme 
Being. ‘The existence of a Deity may be inferred, if not proved, 
from this source. Abuses: idolatry; superstition; respect for un- 
worthy objects, &c. , 

19. Benevolence.—Kindness; sympathy for persons in distress; 
delight in seeing, and desire to make, sentient beings happy ; willing- 
ness to make personal sacrifices to secure this end; generosity; 
benignity ; humanity. Adapted to man’s capability of relieving the 
miseries, and of promoting the enjoyment, of his fellow-beings. If 
man were incapable of experiencing pain, or of promoting human hap- 
piness, this faculty would have no counterpart. buses: giving alms 
to the vicious and undeserving; so great tenderness of feeling as to be 
overcome by the sight of suffering, &c. 

These faculties, called the Moral Sentiments, create those religious 
and devotional feelings and emotions which enter so largely into the 
human character; humanise, adorn, elevate, and soften the nature of 
man ; constitute man a moral and accountable being, and connect him 
with the moral government of God; create those moral duties and 
relations which exist between man and his Maker; and, also, between 
man and man. ‘The organs of these faculties are located in the supe- 
rior anterior, or the frontal portion of the upper part of the head, and, 
when large, throw a proportionally large amount of brain in this 
region, elevating and elongating this part of the head. 

20. Constructiveness.—Mechanical skill; dexterity in using tools; 
ability to make, manufacture, build, contrive, and construct; skill in 
repairing articles; slight of hand in turning off all kinds of manual 
labour. Adaptation:—Man requires clothing and houses for the pro- 
tection of his person; implements of husbandry ; machines ; tools of 
various kinds, and numerous articles, obtained either by means of the 
mechanical or fine arts. The conveniences and luxuries, to say 
nothing of the necessaries of life, flowing from these sources, are 


incaleulable. Indeed, were it not for these, man would be compelled 


to live without garments and buildings, without carriages and internal 
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improvements, without household furniture, and, to a great extent, 
destitute of books and the means of knowledge. Now there are cer- 
tain laws to matter, by the knowledge and application of which, 
various inventions and improvements may be made, that add greatly 
to man’s happiness. But, unless man had some faculty by which he 
is enabled to perceive and apply these laws, they would be a dead 
letter to him, as they are now to the brute creation. Constructiveness 
js adapted to this necessity in man’s condition for having things con- 
structed, and to the existence of certain material laws, as well as to the 
practical application of principles in the sciences and the arts. 2buses: 
wasting one’s time and money in trying experiments, getting out use- 
Jess patents, trying to invent perpetual motion, &c. 

21. Ideality.—Good taste; refinement of feeling and manners; 
delicacy ; sense of propriety; fancy; love of polite literature, belles- 
lettres, and a chaste and elegant style; that faculty which perceives 
and admires the beautiful, the rich, the exquisite, the sentimental, the 
perfect, and the fine arts generally; which gives impassioned ecstacy 
and rapture of feeling, elegance and beauty of style, and inspiration 
to poetry and oratory; softens down the rougher features of man’s 
nature, and creates a desire for improvement and perfection. Adapta- 
tion :—Man is so constituted as to admire the beauties of nature and 
art, a handsome face and an elegant form, &c. ; is delighted in contem- 
plating the imaginative in poetry, fiction, romance, &c., and receives 
vast accessions to his happiness from the above sources. The faculty 
of Ideality also imposes great restraint upon the coarse, vulgar, and 
vicious gnanifestation of the passions, propensities, &c.; favouring the 
perfection of man’s whole nature.* buses: ideal reveries ; sickly 
sentimentalism ; extravagant love of romance, poetry, the theatre, &c. ; 
that sickly delicacy which is disgusted with the world as it is, and 
soars to dwell constantly in an ideal world. ‘ 

22. Imitation.—Power of imitating and copying; vf doing what 
one sees done; mimicry, &c. Adaptation:—Man is a progressive 
being. Individuals and generations copy from their predecessors 
(vices included), and then make changes and additions of their own, 
to be transmitted to those who sycceed them. But were it not for 
this faculty, each individual, and every succeeding generation, would 
be compelled, to a very great extent, to begin de novo, originating 
every convenience and improvement. Moreover, man is obliged to 
communicate his ideas by means of certain established signs, which 
‘every one must copy. Children, too, learn a thousand fold more 
from example than from precept, doing what they see done. In this 


* Bee page 275 and 279, Vol. I, of this Journal. 
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necessity for imitation in general, this faculty has its 

The drama has its origin in this power. The faculty of Imitation 
also greatly aids in relating anecdotes, in powers of oratory, descrip. 
tion, the arts, d&c. &c. Abuses: mimicry; copying the faults of 
others ; servile imitation, and following patterns to the exclusion of 
originality, and at the expense of independence, &c. 

23. Mirthfulness.—Wit; perception of the absurd and ludicrous; 
disposition and ‘ability to joke, make fun, ridicule; humour; plea- 
santry ; facetiousness ; intuitive perception of, and disposition to laugh 
at, that which is improper, ill-timed, out of place, unbecoming, &c. 
Adaptation:—To deteet and expose to ridicule the preposterous, 
improper, absurd, &c.; thereby aiding the reasoning faculties in 
ascertaining truth by perceiving the absurdity of error, and correcting 
the exhibitions of all the other faculties by detecting, and holding up 
to ridicule, their improper or unnatural manifestations, buses: 
levity ; making sport of serious things; ridiculing truth; laughing at 
the infirmities of the unfortunate, &e. 

The faculties, called Semi-Intellectual Sentiments, are of a mixed 
nature, participating in the properties both of the sentiments and the 
intellectual faculties. They tend to the adornment and perfection of 
the human mind, by creating in it a taste and a talent for the fine arts 
and polite literature—for copying, constructing, manufacturing, and 
the like. Improvement seems to be the watchword of our race, and 
its spirit is manifested in those almost innumerable inventions and 
contrivances which so greatly augment our comforts, multiply our 
conveniences, and give new charms to our existence. Thgse im- 
provements result chiefly from this class of faculties. They are 
located partly between the forehead and the portion of the head 
covered by hair, and partly within the latter, giving, when large, a 
fulness and breadth to this portion of the head; but when small, the 
head, where the hair begins to appear, is narrower and flattened. 

We come now to what are called the Jntellectual Faculties. These 
have to do exclusively with objects and things, their physical pro- 
perties and abstract relations. They create a thirst for information, 
and furnish the ability to acquire knowledge in general ; take cogni- 
sance of facts and conditions, and remember them, and constitute 
what is commonly called the intelleet, understanding, or judgment. 
The external senses, viz. sensation, sight, hearing, taste, and smell, 
are arranged by phrenologists under this class of faculties. Various 
and contradictory views have been entertained by different writers on 
the nature and operations of the external senses, and their relations to 
the mind. Phrenology has thrown a vast amount of light on this 
intricate subject, and it must be admitted, that the offices of the 
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external senses can be fully and correctly understood, only by taking 
into consideration the true functions of the brain, as unfolded by the 
discoveries of this science. For a critical and extended analysis of 
these faculties, the reader is referred to Dr. Spurzheim’s excellent 
remarks on this subject. 

24. Individuality.—Observation of things as independent exist- 
ences; curiosity to see and examine objects; disposition to regard 
physical things in their individual, isolated capacity. Adaptation :—* 
Matter is divided into a great many distinct existences, called bodies, 
objects, things, 4:c., each of which has a personal identity of its own. 
On looking at any thing, say a book, the first impression that enters 
the mind, is its individuality or its thingness—that it is a certain 
something, which has an independent existence, called, generally, 
its personality. Now, this faculty constitutes the medium through 
which a knowledge of things as such, enters the mind, and is adapted 
to take cognisance of that great physical law, called the divisibility of 
matter. 

25. Form.—Cognisance and recollection of the shape, superficies, 
configuration, and appearance of objects; observation and recollec- 
tion of faces, of the expression of countenances, family resem- 
blances, &vc.; good eyesight. Adaptation :—Every physical substance, 
every particle of matter, has some form or shape. This is a neces- 
sary property of matter. By means of it, we are able to designate 
and recollect one object or one person from another. Infinite wisdom 
has wisely given shape or form to all bodies, and, at the same time, 
has given to man a faculty which enables him to pereeive, and make 
a useful application of, this elementary property of matter. 

26. Size.—Cognisance and recollection of magnitude, bulk, propor- 
tion, &e.; judgment of the weight of bodies, or their gravity, by observ- 
ing their size. Adaptation:—Every physical thing that exists, occu- 
pies more or less space, and cannot exist without this condition. Mag- 
nitude or bulk is a natural, necessary, and inherent property of matter. 
The faculty of Size enables man to render this arrangement or elemen- 
lary property of matter of incalculable service to himself. Without 
such a faculty, we could not perceive or know any difference in the 
relative size of different bodies. 

27. Wei ght.—Intuitive perception and application of the principles 
of gravity; ability to balance one’s self, to preserve the centre of 
gravity, and to judge of the weight of bodies by lifting them ; ability to 
ride a fractious horse, to carry a steady hand, to throw a ball, stone, 
or arrow, straight, gc. Adaptation :—The laws of gravity pervade alt 
physical nature, and, without some faculty to perceive and apply 
these laws, man would fall, and remain wherever these laws carry 
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him; would be unable even to stand, and much less to walk and 
labour. This faculty, then, adapts man to the great law of matter 
called inertia or gravitation. 

28. Colour.—Perception of colours—of their various shades, hues, 
tints, &c.; delight and satisfaction in contemplating their diversified 
and harmonious applications. Adapted to that inherent property of 
matter called colour, by means of which man’s happiness is greatly 
promoted in various ways, and he enabled to distinguish one thing 
from another. . 

29. Order.System; physical arrangement; having a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place. Adaptation :—* Order is 
heaven’s first law.” The whole universe is faynd to be a perfect 
system of things. Perfection of arrangement and perfect order cha- 
racterise all the Creator’s works. Man requires the application of 
this same principle in his business and various pursuits, in order to 
secure convenience, despatch, correctness, &c. Now, this faculty is 
adapted to the great law of order which pervades all the Creator’s works, 
as well as to the necessity and utility of order on the part of man. 

30. Calculation.—Intuitive perception of the relations of numbers 
or figures; ability to reckon figures and cast accounts in the head; 
numerical computation, having primary reference to the four funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetic, as well as to what is called the Rule of 
Three. Adaptation:—We naturally count and number things; im- 
portant advantages are derived from this capacity; no business trans- 
action could be carried on without it, and nearly all exchanges con- 
nected with property or the value of things, depend very much upon 
it. This faculty adapts man to this necessity, which exists in the 
nature of things and in his relations to society. 

31. Locality.—Cognisance and recollection of the relative positions 
of objects ; fondness for geography ; love of travelling; recollection of 
the looks of places, roads, natural scenery, &c. Adaptation :—Space 
exists and extends all around, both above and below us. Its 
boundaries man has never been able to fathom. Every material 
thing has of necessity a “local habitation,” and occupies some pat 
ticular place; and no two things can occupy the same space at the 
same time. Now, it is necessary that man should observe and recol- 
lect the locality of things, and it is this faculty which adapts man to 
this necessity. 

These faculties, called the Observing or Knowing Faculties, store 
the mind with individual facts; furnish a general knowledge of things, 
their conditions, and qualities ; collect statistical igformation ; create a 


talent and a desire, proportionate to their size, for observing and . 


knowing; and thus render very great assistance in doing every kind 
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of business. The organs of these faculties are located directly above 
the eyes—their principal medium of communication with the external 
world—and when large, cause the lower portions of the forehead, 
above the eyes, proportionally to protrude ; but when these organs are 
small, this portion of the forehead is depressed. 

We have now analysed all those faculties which have to do with 
the essential and inherent properties of matter, and, what is somewhat 
remarkable, we have found a phrenological faculty adapted to every 
inherent property of matter, and, vice versa, every inherent property 
of matter adapted to some phrenological faculty. And we question 
whether any naturalist or philosopher can point out a single elementary 
property of matter which has not its counterpart in some mental 
faculty, as proved and described by phrenology. Again: Natural 
philosophy recognises the following inherent properties of matter, 
viz. “‘impenetrability,” (Locality,) “extension,” (Size,) “figure,” 
(Form,) “ divisibility,” (Individuality,) “inertia,” (Weight,) and 
“attraction,”’ which is only the principle of weight applied to the 
integral particles of matter, and of which the faculty of Weight would 
naturally take cognisance. In this catalogue, Colour, Order, and 
Number, are omitted, and we would confidently appeal to every 
philosopher, whether colour is not as much an inherent property of 
matter as extension or figure—whether the numerical relations of one, 
two, three, and four, are not also inherent—and whether order is not 
necessarily a constituent element of matter; or whether it is possible, 
in the very nature of things, for us to have clear and definite concep- 
tions of material bodies, without these three last conditions, viz. colour, 
order, and number, to each of which the faculties, Colour, Order, and 
Calculation, are severally adapted. And how, we would ask, can 
these facts be explained upon any other system of mental philosophy 
but phrenology ? 

32. Eventuality.—Observation and recollection of action, pheno- 
mena, occurrences, what has taken place, and circumstantial and histo- 
rical facts; desire to witness and institute experiments; thirst for 
information, and the news of the day; desire to hear and relate anec- 
dotes, and to find out what is, and know what has been, and see what 
will be. Adaptation:—Nature is one great theatre of action, motion, 
and change. These changes, called phenomena, are almost infinite 
in number and variety. ‘The whole vegetable and animal creation is 
constantly passing through successive changes; and human life, from 
the cradle to the grave, is made up of action and change. Innumer- 
able changes and events are constantly transpiring in the state of 
society, as well as in the advancement of knowledge. Now, the 
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faculty of Eventuality adapts man td such a state of things, and greatly 
favours his mental improvement. 

33. Time.—Cognisance and recollection of the time when, of 
duration, of the lapse of time, the succession of events; of dates; 
keeping the beat in music and dancing, &c. Adaptation :—Man, 
. instead of existing in a monotonous now, is the creature of succession, 
One event happens before or after another, and Time is adapted to 
this arrangement. 

34. Tune.—Tone ; disposition to sing; the musical faculty ; sense 
of melody and musical harmony; ability to learn tunes by note, and 
to detect agreement or discord by the ear. Adaptation :—There are 
certain sounds, called octaves, which are musical in themselves, and 
blend together harmoniously, producing melody, in a greater or less 
degree, to the ears of all. What is melody to the savage Indian, and 


to the wild Hottentot, is also melody to the Swiss peasant and to the, , 


musical Italian, as well as to the Anglo-Saxon. Even the feathered 
songsters employ the same octave that man employs, using notes that 
are melodious to the human ear. Now, these musical laws or sounds 
exist, by means of which man’s happiness is greatly promoted; and 
we find the faculty of Tune adapted to this delightful arrangement in 
nature. 

35. Language.—Power of communicating one’s ideas by means of 
written and spoken language; memory of words; copia verborum; 
volubility ; versatility of expression ; ability to learn spoken languages, 
and to use such words as precisely express one’s meaning. Adapted 
to the exchange or intercommunication of ideas between man and 
man, thereby greatly promoting human happiness and improvement. 

These faculties, called the Semi-Perceptive, perform a class of 
functions intermediate between those exercised by the perceptive, and 
those Wy the reasoning, faculties; and the location of their organs 


corresponds with their character. The perceptive faculties take cog- . 


nisance of material objects, and their various physical properties, 
such as their form, size, weight, colour, &c.; whereas, the semi-per 
ceptive are of a more subtle nature, having to do with facts, and the 
various phenomena produced by physical objects, and form, as it 
were, a stepping-stone to the reasoning organs. Eventuality, for 
example, takes cognisance, not of physical objects, but their actions, 


and the incidents and events thus produced; Time, of the particular © 


period in which these events occur; Language, of the vocal sounds 
employed to name these objects; and Zune, of the melody of sounds 
produced by them; and thus both the perceptive and semi-perceptive 
faculties are employed as the subordinate agents of the reasoning 
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fatulties, furnishing them with materials to scan, digest, and reflect 
and reason upon. Hence it would appear, that, in the mental 
economy, the functions of the semi-perceptive faculties are no less 
important than those of the perceptive, especially if we consider that 
they constitute as essential a part of the intellectual machinery, when 
viewed as a whole. ; 

36. Causality.—Power of perceiving and applying the principles 
of causation ; ability to plan, contrive, invent, adapt means to ends, 
take the advantage of circumstances, &c. ; to create resources; to apply 
power most advantageously ; {o discover first principles, and trace out 
the connections and relations existing between causes and effects; to 
reason by drawing conclusions from given premises; to predict the 
result of given measures; disposition to investigate, and to seek the 
why and wherefore of subjects; a leading element of common sense ; 
the therefore and wherefore faculty. Adaptation :—Every effect must 
have its cause, and every cause must have its effect. Like cause pro- 
duce like effects. Without some power of perceiving and applying 
these laws of causation, man could not exist. Causality supplies this 
power, and is adapted to the arrangement of nature, called causation. 

37. Comparison.—Power of induction and generalisation ; of classify- 
ing phenomena, and perceiving and applying the principles of analogy ; 
ability to discover the unknown from its resemblance to that which is 
known; and, also, error from its incongruity with truth, or from its 
opposition to facts; critical acumen ; power of illustrating and explain- 
ing one’s meaning; of referring to parallel cases, and of using com- 
parisons, similes, figures of speech, &c. Adaptation:—In all the 
operations of nature, perfect uniformity exists. On account of the 
resemblance which one thing, or one set of things, bears to another, 
most of the phenomena of the natural world are capable of being 
grouped together into classes. That the principles of analogy really 
exist in nature, is demonstrated by every day’s observation and 
experience. Hence we infer the necessity of a primary power of the 
mind, whose proper function it is to perceive and apply these prin- 
ciples. 

Causality and Comparison are called the Reflective or Reasoning 
Faculties. They impart to the mind an intellectual power of a 
higher order than that given by the perceptive and semi-perceptive 
faculties, enabling man to invent, to think, and reason—to ascertain 
those abstract relations and bearings of things which neither observa- 
tion nor any other mental power can reach. Most of the other intel- 
lectual faculties are possessed, in a greater or less degree, by some 
species of the lower order of animals, and some of them to a far 
greater extent than by man, yet none of these animals can originate 
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and invent, or to any considerable extent adapt means to ends. It ig 
Causality and Comparison which emphatically render man an improv. 
able being—which give him the capacity and power of constantly pro- 
gressing in knowledge and civilisation.* 





MISCELLANY. 


Pathological Facts.—The St. Josepfi’s Times, of Florida, contained 
recently an account of the trial of a negro woman named Maria, charged 
with the crime of killing her overseer. In the report of the trial, we find 
this statement :— 


“The death-bed declarations of the deceased, were also sought to be 
used in evidence. He had received two severe blows with an axe on the 
top of the head, cutting through the skull into the brain. The cuts into 
the brain were each about four inches long, and so near together, that the 
skull was broken between them. Deceased survived, notwithstanding, 
about five weeks. During this period, he conversed intelligibly at times, 
but though he could express his wants and recognise objects, he had lost 
the power of calling names. He would say, I want to drink,’ but he 
could not say water. He was in the habit of drinking water, tea, coffee, 
and milk, but never referred to either by name. The only individual he 
attempted to name, was his wife, and he uniformly called her Peter, 
though he had never done so before his misfortune. When asked who 
it was that struck him, he replied, ‘call over some names,’ and when 
Maria and her mother were named, said they did it. What organ of 
the brain is essential to the recollection or calling of proper names? We 
throw the question to the phrenologists.” 


This fact we would respectfully submit for solution, to those anti- 
phrenologists who profess to believe that the brain, as a whole, is the 
n of the mind, or that the functions of the former have no connection 
with the manifestations of the latter. Its solution, we think, will be 
rather difficult on either hypothesis. 


“There is residing in the city of Washington,” says the Alexandria 
Gazette, “a highly respectable and intelligent lady, rather advanced in 
life, who, in 1837, experienced a slight shock of apoplexy. Up to that 
time she possessed rather uncommon powers of conversation ; was fluent, 
and had a ready command of fine language. She had prominent eyes, 


and her conversation indicated that the organ of Language, as the ° 


phrenologists would say, was wel] developed. The attack of apoplexy 


* In the first volume of the Journal, we presented two articles on the Elementary 
Principles of Phrenology, intending ere this to have resumed the subject ; and per- 
haps the series of articles then commenced may still be continued. We are well 
aware that the numbers of the present volume have not been sufficiently elementary 
and practical, and it is therefore with pleasure that we are now able, in part, to 
supply this deficiency in the presentation of the above article. Mr. Fowler's 
manner of treating the subject is very simple and lucid, and his views are the 
result of extensive observations on the science.—Ep. 
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destroyed all power of calling proper names, with a single exception, and 
which she has never recovered. She still converses fluently, so fat as 

r names are not concerned; but whenever a proper name occurs, 
she is arrested in her conversation, and cannot proceed until the name is - 
suggested, when she instantly recognises the person or thing, and is 
enabled to go on. From this fact, would it not appear that man is 
endowed with two independent organs of Language, one for common 
words, and another for proper names ?” 


As phrenologists, we acknowledge our inability to give a satisfactory 
explanation to this fact. Some advocates of the science have considered 
the organ of Language as including in its functions names or nouns, 
which were both common and proper; others have thought that the use 
of proper names was connected with some other faculty. Farther 
observations, we doubt not, will throw additional light on this point, and 
reconcile any apparent discrepancies. 


Antiquity of Phrenology.—The New Haven Record, Ct., of Feb- 
ruary 15, contained an article with this caption. It will be found, ona 
careful examination, that Dr. Gall was the sole discoverer of the true 
functions of the brain, and he alone should receive the merits. Still, 
many facts and h genp existed previous to his day, which harmonise 
ra ae md with his discoveries, such as the following, copied from 

ecord :-— 


“It is the common opinion that the science of poe is entirely 
of modern date; it is often claimed as a recent discovery which is to 


confer great benefit upon mankind. A classical friend at our elbow 


maintains that this is altogether a mistake—that the science is at least 
as old as the bard of Scio. Homer, he observes, distinctly tells us that 
Thersites had a conical head, and Jupiter had a wonderful forehead. 
Accordingly, the former was the most noisy, the most impudent, and the 
most self-conceited warrior, that ever went to Troy to fight’ for Helen: 
and the latter was the king of gods and men, and the highest counsellor. 
(See Ill. I. 528: II. 211—42, 478.) 

“ Aristotle, also, was undoubtedly very deeply versed in the science 
of skulls. In his treatise on physiognomy (Chap. VI.) he is of opinion 
that a conical head is a sign of impudence; and in this he perfectly 
agrees with his great predecessor Homer, and successor Gall. 

“It would seem that Homer and Aristotle confined their observations 
to the anterior and upper portions of the human. skull. But it was 
reserved for Apollonius of Rhodes to — into the region of the 
passions. In bis Argonautics, (Lib. III. 761—65,) he informs us that 
when Medea fell in love with Jason, the — of the Argo, she felt a 

the head, which, accordin 
to Apollonius, is considerably agitated when Cupid enters the heart, an 
which, according to Gall, is the seat of the tender affections.” 


Examination LA a Skull.—The Worcester Banner, of March 3d, pub- 
lished at Snow Hill, Md., in giving an account of Mr. L. N. Fowler’s 
phrenological examinations in that place, contained the following fact :— 

“A human skull was handed him, and he was requested to state the 
character of its former owner, as developed by the various organs. The 
following we believe to be a correct report of his remarks. 
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“ * First, This appears to be the head of a male. 

* ¢ Second, The organs of his intellectual faculties were small. The 
frontal lobe of the brain being narrow, and the fibres short. 

“ * Third, His moral faculties appear to have been weak; the coronal 
region being low, particularly Benevolence and Conscientiousness. 

es , The organs on the sides of the head were unusually deve- 

- Destructiveness, Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Firmness, and 

Self-esteem, all appear to be large. : 

“*From these developements, I infer that he was a criminal—if s0, 
probably a murderer. hrenology, however, does not pretend to 
what crimes a man has committed, but what he would be inclined to 
commit. He might have manifested some Veneration; if so, he wasa 
superstitious man. He was a very selfish man, regarding his own wants 
and wishes more than those of others, and was self-willed. To sum up 
the rest in a few words, he was proud, stubborn, insubordinate, ambiti 
avaricious, cunning, more desperate than courageous, depraved, a 
licentious. I regard it as decidedly a bad head.’ 


“We believe the above is an accurate summary of what was said 
the occasion. ‘He also stated that if he were a murderer, he would be 
more likely to accomplish his purpose by stealth, having large Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness, than boldly and openly. 

“ Now for the facts of the case. The skull was that of a negro man 
who had murdered his master, or rather who was condemned and ere- 
cuted upon this charge. In connection with some other slaves of the 
same person, he had been punished very severely for theft. The master 
was waylaid, and killed at his own 7. The proud spirit of the 
negroes revolted at the punishment of their crime, and they sought 
revenge in the death of their master. Although the evidence against 
the negro executed for this crime, was sufficient, in law, to convict him, 
there remained, and still remains, on the minds of many, a persuasion 
of his innocence. To the last, he persisted in declaring his innocence 
of the crime for which he was condemned. At the same time he said he 
knew who did i, and was cognisant of the intention, and, in fact, was 
e d in the plot—who committed the deed he would not tell. Such 
are the principal facts of the case, so far as we are acquainted with it. 
Upon comparing these facts with the character given by Mr. Fowler, 
from the developements of the skull, we think it must be acknowledged 
that phrenology fairly and wiumphantly stood the ordeal to which it was 
subjected.” 


English Correspondence.—A gentleman connected with the Bank of 
England, in a letter, dated London, February 29, 1840, to the editor of 
this Journal, remarks as follows :—“ Phrenology, I think, is making great 
strides in this country. Whenever I mention the subject, | find nine out 
of ten favourably disposed to it among young and intelligent people. 
You can scarcely pass by a chemist shop in London, without seeing a 
phrenological bust conspicuously displayed ; and the sale of elementary 
works on the science is, I understand, enormously large. When, in con- 
junction with these facts, we take into consideration its more extensive 

pularity in France, and its very general practical application in the 

nited States, we may believe that the position of those who now 
blindly oppose or obstinately refuse to listen to its principles, will in 
the course of five or ten years hence, be of the most enviable nature. 
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